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“THe Winps anb THE SEA Osey Him” 


pi 0 once hath heard the sea above her graves 
Sing to the stars ber requiem, and on whom 
Her spell is laid of shoreward-sliding waves, 
Alternate gleam and gloom, 
In reverent mood and silent, standing where 
Her hundred throats their diapason raise, 
Hath found the very perfectness of prayer 
And plenitude of praise. 
Thenceforward is bis hope a thing apart 
From man’s perplexing dogmas, good or ill ; 
Deep in the sacred silence of bis beart 
His faith abideth still— 
A faith that fails not, steadfast, bumble, kind, 
Amid a vexing multitude of creeds 
That bend and break with every passing wind, 
Like tempest-trampled reeds. 
The tide of man’s belief may ebb or flow, 
Its swift mutations, many though they be, 
He heedeth not who once hath come to know 
The anthem of the 
From sages and their blindly fashioned lore 
He turns, to watch with reverential eyes 
The seas men fear serve ceaselessly before | 
The God whom mep despise ! 
Through length of days and year succeeding year 
Earth's strongest power serves Heaven's 6till stronger one, 
And all the winds, in boly-hearted fear, 


9 2 To do his biddiig run. 
LSS Ab, likewise serving, restless hearts, be }stdl, 
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And learn, like little children, of the way, 
Secure in him, whose strong, enduring wil! 
The winds and sea obey! 


Written for The Congregationalist by GUY WETMORE CARRYL 
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Are Working Men Welcome in 
the Churches 


So much has been said about the atti- 
tude of the churches toward the poor, 
and especially toward those who by way 
of distinction call themselves the work- 
ing men, that it may be well to quote an 
instance which goes to prove that this 
attitude is, for the most part, one of cor- 
dial good feeling, if not always of com- 
plete understanding. Professor Wyckoff 
of Princeton, who has recently been car- 
rying on his experiment of life with the 
hand’ workers in Chicago, tells of his ex- 
perience of church-going, and praises the 
hospitality of the churches in the July 
number of Scribner’s Magazine. He 
makes it appear that in Chicago, at least, 
the Master's spirit of hospitality had 
thoroughly leavened the ruling powers of 
his church. It would be too much to ex- 
pect, of course, that every pew owner 
and church attendant has the same just 
and kindly feeling toward the stranger. 


I was sure after the first venture that 
the circumstances were exceptional and 
that I had chanced upon churches which, 
although most evidently of the rich, were 
yet watchful for every opportunity of 
welcoming the poor. It was not until I 
had made the round of many churches of 
many denominations that I realized how 
general and how sincere among them is 
the spirit of hospitality to the workin 
poor. In the vestibules I always foun 
young men who acted as ushers. Never 
once did I fail of a friendly greeting... 
and my wonder grew at their graceful 
tactfulness. ... It was the golden mean 
of a man’s friendly recognition of his 
fellowman, with no regard for difference 
of social standing. 


WE have just received a very attractive booklet, 
entitled Homes and Tours, published by the pas- 
senger department of the West Shore Railroad. It 
contains a full description of the beautiful section 
of the country in which their road lies. The scenery 
of the Hudson River, the west shore of which the 
road skirts, and the beauties of the Catskill Moun- 
tains are unsurpassed, in the eastern part of the 
country to say the least. The book is profusely 
illustrated with pictures of choice bits of lake, 
mountain and country scenery. It contains a com- 
plete list of the hotels and boarding houses in the 
various places, the distance from the railroad, 
price of board of each, making a very complete 
guide-book of the summer resorts of New York 
State reached by the West Shore Railroad and its 
many connections. It will be mailed to any one on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps by applying to A. A 
Smith, New England passenger agent, 300 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 





A CLOSE RELATIONSHIP.—The relationship 
which the baking powders bear toward our health 
is coming to be appreciated. There is no doubt 
that the indigestion and dyspepsia of which many 
Americans complain are caused by the indiscrimi- 
nate use of alum baking powders. These baking 
powders, from their lower price, from the persist- 
ency with which they are advertised as pure cream 
of tartar powders, or from the tempting schemes 
with which they are offered, are being purchased 
by many housekeepers. That alum baking pow- 
ders are unwholesome is a fact as well established 
as that arsenic is a poison. There must accord- 
ingly be the greatest care exercised by the house- 
wife to keep them from her food. A chemical analy- 
sis only will expose their true character. Even the 
price at which they are sold is not always a mark 
to idsntify them. There is certain safety in the use 
of the well-known brand, Royal Baking Powder. 
The Royal is not only certified by the Government 
chemists free from alum and from all adulteration, 
but every housewife feels a confidence when using 
it which she cannot have with any other powder. 
It is made from chemically pure cream of tartar, 
and is actually an anti-dyspeptic, promoting diges- 
tion and adding to the wholesomeness of the food. 


SCROFULA, hip disease, salt rheum, dyspepsia 
and other diseases due to impure blood are cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 
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FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 











THEOLOGICAL 
ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens Sept 28, 1898. H. M. SCOTT, Secretary. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full lar course in all departments, with addi- 
tional nstruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1,9 A.M. For 
Catalogue or further informat ‘on appl i 

Prof. JoHN S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
65th Year Opens 


HARTFORD September 28, 1898. 
Unexcelied  THEOLOCICAL 
SEMINARY, 


for Collese Graduates. 
Full peormenee on appli- 

cation to HARTFORD, CT. 
Professor Mitchell. 





OHIO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary | 


64th year opens Sept. 21. Strong Courses with Special 
Advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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important buil 
logue and tlustrated a address 
HARLA . AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 








VERMONT 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 
Classical and Liberal Courses. Thorough training in 
the essentials of a good, practical education. Deserv- 
ing students may receive free rvom rent in the 
Academy dormitories. For catalogues and informa- 
tion apply to D. Y. Comstock, M. A., Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens bo gage Oct. 5. For circulars 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


¥ Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
¥ Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





PIASSACHUSETTS, HYDE PARK, 
HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX GIRLS 
t'ipde Park, Mass., Suburb of Boston 


Sept. 26, 1898. For particulars, address 
MPS. SAMUEL A. FOSTER, 17 Pleasant street. 





Mitac HUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOY ACADEMY °" ezzs.t2 


les, 
ndover, Mass. 
The Fa) Term opens Thursday, Sr sere 15. 

Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Priesiea. 


Mase. USETTS, DANVERS. 


WILLA}? HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Tw year; number limited. For circular ad- 
dress, 8. M. D. MERRILL. 








MASS4CHUSRTTS, WORCESTER. 
MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 
o An ae. French and 
Sch for Girls. College 
paratory , Academic, Literary, 
Music, and Sper tal courses. Excellent gymnasium. 
Send for itu ested: Manual. 
MASSACH' Set Ts, BRADFORD. 
BRADFORD “AC ACADENY, 
Founded her education of 
young lg ne Classical "eel tific course of 
study, also ear begins 
Sept. 14, 1898. IDA Cc. ALLEN, Prin, Brad- 








MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 
$e, yess a meat 28 Tones 


atten 
vidual instruction, $500. 





ite of P ee sson. 
Sue eaty of 
PERLEY L. H E, A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE, 


Lee Seminary for Young Women 


not sts to parents seeking a good school considera 
tion ri) = following points in its methods: 
special care of hea’ 
Heeident nurse 8 se gre ising work, diet from Soervines 
fou steed a in good variety and well cook y and 
fn a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. 83 Sargent 
arvard ; bowling alley and swimming bath; no regu- 
of or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many LS peg ety 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of th 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to coll ge work: 
in others, planned rather Sor home and womanly li Two 
studies requi ed, and two to be chosen from 2 ‘List of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Spec 
students —, if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of high schoo 

3d. Its ey air and characte 

Training in self- gov ernment; limited number (many 
declined Srery fall for lack of room) ; personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Milli- 
pet pape ate 7 Business Law for Women, Home 


tion, Swimming. 
Regular expense for school year, . For illustrated 
san “address (mentioning he Congreygationalist) 
. BRAGDON, Principal, 
AUBURNDALE (ten miles from Boston). 
Jennie June says: “It is the peiensest, most ,home- 
he, and progressive boarding school I ever saw 
ary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston said: “1 believe you 
Fe honestly trying to "educate and not veneer young 
women for life’s duties,” 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


G4th year begins Sept. 14, 98. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not eee oe ——— 
course; also college preparatory an 

tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor ay = 
tensive grounds. Christian home influences. 28 miles 
fiom Boston. For circular and views address the 
president, 

KEV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 








CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. Fine elective 
courses. Superior library, laboratory, delightful home. 
Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Prin., ** Hillside,” Norwalk, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 27th year. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and the 
Languages. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 
THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Ct. An endowed school devoted ex- 
clusively to Jeoreseen. for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale ere Harvard standards, 
The next year begins Fy ey 1898. 

ED G. “voy, Head Master. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


For 
Academy and Home 10'8%y.. 
Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successfub 
mental, moral and physical development of pupils, 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Un- 
surpassed healthfulness. References. 
. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 








NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL | 


For GIRLS. 
23d year begins Sept. “  Caauhene sadadicinicabiag 
Set Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec- 
tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherrt), Principal. 








NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL ny sete FOR GIRLS. 

Sendepig end Ceege Fe a urses. Circular 

ves full " 6 abe Mone W. Buck, A. M., 
‘oughkeepsie, N. Y. 








NEW JERSEY 
NEW JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Sixty-nine per cent. of our Alumni have 
entered college, twenty-eight per cent. business, 
and three per cent. West Point. 

Let us send you full descriptive catalogue. 

JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
LIEUT. B. C. WELSH, U.S. A., Commandant. 











MISSOURI 
MISSOURI, SPRINGFIELD. 
DRURY COLLEGE 
mare lnereein, high moral tonic, a 
at moderate expense. Twenty- 
wee. CALLAND, Secretary. 
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Lake 
Chautauqua 


Reached by trains of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way, is one of the most popular 
and interesting of all resorts. A 
splendid place for the vacation; 
cool and healthful, and with small 
expense. 

A 48 page, descriptive and finely 
illustrated book of Chautauqua 
resorts sent on receipt of four 
cents in postage by 

A. J. SMITH, 


G. P. & T. A,, Cleveland, O 
AAA AS 














fircreurc RR. 
Boston, Mass. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Opposite Grace Church. NEW YORK 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and:+hospi- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 





ADIRONDACKS. 


WAWBEEK, sisaxcc 
SARANAC LAKE, 
OPEN JULY 1 TO OCT. 1, 
Under New Management. 
INDIAN CARRY GOLF LINKS (9 Holes). 
For booklet address J. BEN HART, Proprietor, 
Wawbeek, Franklin Co., N. Y. 





The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


How to Incorporate a Church 


A full statement of the laws, 
minute directions as to the steps 
to be taken. The Congre- 
gationalist Handbook Series, 
No. 19. Price 10 cents. 

NOW READY. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Congregational House, Boston. 





TIMELY Ms eee Men in Politics 
Congregationalist | 4. somebody Is Wasting. 
Leaflets 5. Renewal of Good Citi- 

8 cts. each; 100 copies, $3.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THe @\GREGATIONALIT 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 








CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 
The Guidance of the Spirit 
Russia and the United States 
Religious Mendicants 
Unhoped-for Mercies 
Current History 
In Brief 
CURRENT THOUGHT 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
“The Winds and the Sea Obey Him’—cover 
poem. G. W. Carry] 
Some Advantages of Expository Preaching. 
Rey. Edward M. Noyes 
How We Kept Memorial Day in Alaska. Rev. 
Loyal L. Wirt 
The Proper Uses of the Churc’ Edifice. Rev. 
John G. Davenport, D. D. 
The Future of Modified Congregationalism. 
Rev. N. Van Der Py! 
Toward the Sunset. The Congrevationalist's Cor- 
respendent 
An Incident of the War. Rev. E. P. Herrick 
HOME: 
* The Alpine Sheep "—a selected poem 
Paragraphs 
The “ Training Table.” Kate Upson Clark 
How to Know Our Evergreen Trees. Emily 
Tolman 
Ned, the Dog of the Regiment. Louise Manning 
Hodgkins 
Echoes from the Denver Biennial 
Hobson's Motber’s Estimate 
Closet and Altar 
Mothers in Council 
The Vonversation Corner. Mr. Martiu 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for July 17 
Y. P. 8S. C. E.—Topie for July 17-23 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 
LITERATURE 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Are Workiog Men Welcome in the Churches? 
—a selection 
In and Around Chicago 
In and Around New York 
Education 
Biographical 
Academic Happenings 
Fresh Thoughts of Sage Counselors 
Notices 
Adam’s Fall—a selection 
Some Working Men’s View of the Church—a 
selection 
A Message to the Sailor—a selection 
Business Outlook 
The C. E. 8. and Dr. Hamilton 
Important Meetings to Come 
In and Around Boston 
Marriages and Deaths 
The Army Christian Commission 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


rE 
AND BOSTON RECORDER % 


a 








Published every Thursday, at 14 Beacon Streét. 
PgR Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR’ DVANOB 83.00. 


If PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, §).)) “vo YRAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONB NEW Funes: Lom, 96.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NBW, $10.00. 


of expiration followii« the sebseriber’s address, 
prin 


aoe soe 

a stam; ould be ser! with cemittanee. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—)! cordance with the simos' 
iversal are continue 
. In connectior 
an ail arres nst G t 
order of discontinuance can Von at any firme, \ 
take effect at the ex)\ration of subscription. 


ADVERTISING RaTes.--26 cents ger agate tine cack in- | 
sertion, 14 lines to the toch, 11 hes te the ceiumn. | 
Discounts to amount of contract. 
READING NOTIC&s, \caled nomparell, 60 cents per | 
line, each insertion. <r 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second (iss a’ position by Thomas Todd | 
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“HOSANNA” 


is the suggestive title of a new Sun- 
day-school hymnal, to be issued in 
the early autumn by The Century 
Co. It is believed to be just what 
the Sunday-schools of to-day want 
—a fine all-round hymn and tune 
book, with musie well written and 
within the compass of children’s 
voices, and adapted to all the various 
grades. 

It restores to use many of the best 
pieces that were the favorites of a 
generation ago but which will be 
new to the scholars of to-day, and 
it includes the choicest of modern 
English and American tunes, such 
as ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,” by 
Sullivan, ‘‘ The Son of God goes forth 
to war,” by Cutter, and evangelistic 
songs for teachers’ meetings and 
Christian Endeavor rallies. 

It will come from the press well- 
printed in large, clear type, and 
bound in a board cover of tasteful 
design, and it will cost only $25 a hun- 
dred—five dollars less than such 
books are usually sold for. It prom- 
ises to be the success of the season. 
Orders taken now for sample copies, 
to be mailed as soon as ready. Re- 
mit 30 cents in stamps to The Cen- 
tury Co., Union Square, New York. 











JUST OUT iiitneSinday'Sonoo 


By Rev. Ropert Lowry and IRA D. SANKEY. 
This new collection contains 232 pieces, the produc- 


tions of over 100 prominent hymn writers. 


The best Sunday School song book offered. 
$30 per 100 by express; BSc. each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
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Two YEBARS IN ADVANOB, $5.00; ©ARS, $10.00. | 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 5 Months, 25 cents | 


The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


, HOUSEHOLD READING ans 
WORTH KEEPING. 


During the last few years we have had 
frequent calls for Household Reading and 
Worth Keeping, which we were not able 
to meet, as we supposed that both volumes 
were out of print, but in clearing out our 
store-rooms, preparatory to moving into 
the new Congregational House, we have 
come across the remnants of editions, 
about 150 copies of each book. 

These books were issued in response to a 
quatre desire to fossers in a permanent 
orm the articles from The Congregation- 
alist that had attracted special attention 
at the time of their publication and which 
had permanent value. The selections cover 
the years from 1849 to 1880, and were made, 
as the preface to Household —- puts 
it, in the attempt to provide books adapted 
to household reading whose contents would 
prove attractive and useful to all classes, 
young and old. Added ‘to one of the books 
s a short history vi ihe early days of the 
paper. Large numbers of both these books 
were disposed of at the time of publica- 
tion, and sold for $3.00 and $1.50 re 
spectively. 

Thinking that there are many who would 
like copies of these books, we will send 
the two, postpaid, for $1.00. As the plates 
have been destroyed the books will not, 
of course, be reprinted. Orders will 
filled in order of their receipt as long as 
the books last. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





ReosBiPts for subscriptions are ‘ndleated by the date 
| 
the paper i! a spectal receipt ls wanted 


Artificial Human Eyes 


a drew LLOY Deco, 


"* 323 Washington Street, 
Opp Old South Church, BOSIOM 











Financial 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - - + + + $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - + = = $2,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY BOUGHT 
AND SOLD 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 








WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and See. 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 
Samuei D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 
LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 

the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
e, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 

credit, receives and ry interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deals ie American and other investment 
securities, and offers its services as correspondent 
and a financial agent to corporations, bankers and 
mere! » 





Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 
THE RATIONAL, PROVINCIAL BANK OF 


PARIS. BANK. Limited. 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
Lond Cc ttee 





ARTHUR JOHN FRASER CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD C. HALDEMA 





Our next proposition is our 
best one—Oaklawn. 

We shall do what needs to 
be done to make it an ideal 
place for home-builders. 

Therefore, for investment 
buyers. 

The details will interest 
you. Send for pamphlet. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle St., Chicago. 





DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
1 am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com. 
Correspond solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Let us send you a 


for their laundry work.” 


what she thinks of it. 


Re Ny aaa hth fo poe ag 


(¢ 





“I want a good soap for washing the clothes. 
I find that our clothing wears out too fast, and I 
believe the damage is done in the laundry.” 


know it is pure, and will not injure anything. 
Many of our customers will not have any other 


The box was sent, and one more family uses no other. 
Try it for one week in your laundry, and ask your laundress 


Copert-ht, 1888, by The Procter & Gamble Oo., Cinatnnatt. 


Ss hs ohn hs hie hie ohio} CASAS EEE PEPER PU ED 


box of Ivory Soap. We 























Financial 


7” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 





on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
y books. 
ILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HATCH & Foote 


Bankers and Brokers, 


Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Subscribers’ Wants 

















Notices under this h g five lines —_ 
Pn ya ng Bo Boye vs None be cenis each insertion 
Additional lines tem-cents each per insertion. 


For Beat. Furnished cottage, Heron Island joni, 
forty miles east “ poneee, one night from Bos 





x —— nding. a one, thr: ree a Fireplace 
san: um x mirably sit for 
ig G. Atkins, Greenfield, =. 


season. Address 

Recolietions of a No moupuarian of of Life in New | | 
i — iy Middle West and New York Rev. J.C. | 
. D., LL. D., corer = adit of the great 

sree in the West, a mission 
Britain, ~*~ “Galifernia "Sketch es. $1.00 net. 
Pilgrim Press, J. i Fownebary, Ag Agent, 1 Somerset 
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The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


The Union Church 
at Mathersville 


Prof. I. F. Woods’s story in our issue 
of 21 April, which treats in a most in- 
teresting and forcible manner the prob- 

* lem of the country church, has been so 

favorably commented upon that we 
have reprinted it as one of our Hand- 
book Series. It is worthy of a large 
circulation, and we hope for a consid- 
erable call for it, especially from rural 
communities. It sets forth the advan- 
tages arising from a combination of 
weak churches into one strong organ- 
ization. 

The Congregationalist Handbook Series 
No. 18. 100 copies, $1.25; 75 copies, 
$1.00; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 
cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. 
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OuR ARMY AND NAvy LITERATURE FuND.— 
For two weeks we have been sending packages of 
the current issue of The Congregationalist to the 
various camps—there are fourteen now on our list. 
As we agreed to do, we have duplicated the sub- 
scriptions acknowledged below. Thus we have 
enough money for the coming week and the week 
following. We shall need liberal contributions if 
this work is kept up. We are sure our subscribers 
will gladly assist us in an enterprise which is so 
cordially welcomed by the Christian Association 
workers and by the soldiers themselves. 

“TI beg to acknowledge receipt of package of 
Congregationalists, for which please accept thanks. 
We now have twenty tents in operation, touching 
thirty-three regiments, so that a goodly number 
can be used. Would suggest the sending of one 
to two hundred copies for the present until the 
field can be measured. 


“ Again thanking you, I am, 
Cordially, E. G. RoUTZABN.” 


We are now sending 100 copies to this camp, 
and will increase the number as suggested if the 
Fund allows. 

Two letters from contributors to the Fund: 

“T feel sure The Congregationalist will be read 
with pleasure and profit by many soldiers. I hope 
and trust your subscribers will respond liberally. 
Inclosed find check.” 


“A request for money -was made from the pulpit 
of Dutch Reformed church of —— this morning to 
help you in sending your paper to our soldiers. I 


inclose ——. I trust it may be of some use and 
some good to his honor and glory.” 
A. P. Stafford, Wallingford, Vt............... $10.00 
“ BWOMMIINE bs cacacdsssckadedes 64050 ekscecans 1.00 
Mrs. A. E. Babbitt, N. Adams,............... 5.00 
C. E., Dutch Reformed Ch., Hastings-on- 
RRO: Bi isan etb Rdiese chek sesadcesececss 1.00 
Friends in Pawtucket, R.I...........0..00se0e 5.00 
Amanda M. Spalding, Norwich, Ct........... 5.00 
Janette R. Lingley, Providence .............. 1.00 
Mins BM, DOEROIG, BENGNi soi s vongticsccsocesesecs 300 
Henry S. Dana, Woodstock, Vt............... 2.00 
Miss M. A. Simpson, Somerville.............. 3.00 
Mrs. H. A. Warner, Bristol, Ct................ +26 





F any further assurance were needed 
I that our nation has the hearty sup- 

port of its educated men and women 
in carrying on the war with Spain such 
assurance has been given in the utter- 
ances at colleges and universities on 
Commencement Days, as may be seen by 
extracts from baccalaureate sermons 
and Commencement addresses elsewhere 
printed. At the outbreak of the war 
opinion was divided in these institutions 
as to its necessity. There is now hardly 
any division as to the necessity of prose- 
cuting it vigorously; and probably most 
educated men today agree with Gov- 
ernor Wolcott’s saying at the Harvard 
alumni dinner that “this war is the 
result of the irreconcilable clash of civil- 
izations opposed in fundamental princi- 
ples and unhappily existing side by side 
in proximity.” President Eliot’s ad- 
dress on the same occasion was notable 
for its patriotic spirit. The chief event 
of the Yale Commencement was the 
conferring of the degree of Doctor of 
Laws on President McKinley. The Spec- 
tator has recently said that the influence 
of educational institutions on national 
affairs is far greater in this country than 
in England. That influence teday is 
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practically united in support of the pres- 
ent Administration. Such support is 
strengthened by the presence of many 
college men in the army. Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, and others, have said that 
it is a needless waste for educated men to 
expose their lives in battle when others 
can be found to fight. Thatis a mistaken 
idea. Our country is to win through the 
quality rather than the number of those 
who devote themselves to carrying out its 
plans. There is no department of service 
in which our colleges are not needed, and 
most of all their value is shown by the fact 
that in places of danger they are gen- 
erously represented in the front ranks. 


No one can measure the extent of the 
influence of a life devoted to Christ, but 
often wonderful results of such influence 
appear. Rev. Andrew Murray was born 
in South Africa, May 9, 1828, and twenty 
years later was ordained a minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. For a number 
of years he was the only minister in the 
Transvaal. His parish was very exten- 
sive and he traveled through the country 
holding meetings for the farmers in the 
open air, performing baptismal and mar- 
riage services and preaching the gospel. 
The reading of the life of Mary Lyon 
marked a new era in his efforts to pro- 
mote education in South Africa, and he 
applied to Mt. Holyoke for help to plant 
a@ similar institution. Misses Ferguson 
and Bliss responded, and the Huguenot 
Seminary was established at Wellington, 
which is now mother of four flourishing 
schools for girls in South Africa. The 
devotional books of Andrew Murray have 
been widely read in Europe and Ameyica, 
and few men have entered as deeply into 
the spiritual life of so many persons as he 
has. Three years ago, as many of our 
readers will remember, he visited this 
country and took part in the Northfield 
Conference. The seventieth anniversary 
of his birthday and the jubilee of his min- 
istry were celebrated at Wellington, May 
13, 1,200 teachers and students participat- 
ing, while over 100 telegrams of congratu- 
lation were received. We remember that 


a college student once asked us if there* 


would not be danger, should he become a 
foreign missionary, that he would be side- 
tracked. To such a question Andrew 
Murray is a sufficient answer. 


The war taxes which have just gone 
into effect bring the matter of Govern- 
ment expenditure closely home to.many 
people. The necessity of stamps on 
checks and legal instruments, the sight of 
stamps on receipts and packages will 
teach us that Government is a money 
claiming as well as a money spending 
agency. - We hope our readers will pay 
these taxes cheerfully, as becomes Chris- 
tian citizens, but we hope also that the 
lesson of responsibility for waste and ex- 
travagance will be brought more closely 
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home to the popular conscience. We have 
been, hitherto, the most prosperous of 
nations, and youth and prosperity have 
tended to make us forget that habits of 
thrift will be necessary when the time of 
trial comes, and that they cannot be 
formed inaday. The whole secret of the 
growth of English constitutional liberty 
is in the power of the House of Commons 
over money bills. The greatest danger 
of American liberty is in the easy-going 
popular allowance of governmental cor- 
ruption and extravagance. 


Preaching in Park Street Church, re- 
cently, Mr. Moody stated that the word 
“feeling” occurs only twice in the Bible. 
From this he argued that feeling has 
nothing to do with conversion; that the 
fact of conversion is established by the 
surrender of the will of the man to the 
divine will, whether or not he feels him- 
self at peace with God. Mr. Moody ap- 
parently holds that mental states are in- 
dependent of feeling, just as the Chris- 
tian Scientist holds that physical condi- 
tions are independent of feeling. Both 
say you must believe what you are told, 
whether or not you feel. Yet the object 
of both is to produce the feeling which 
satisfies, and in either case feeling, though 
it may be temporarily distorted, will in 
the end be true to fact. The same Greek 
word is translated in the New Testament 
as both feeling and knowing. “The 
woman felt in her body that she was 
healed.” Jesus, “knowing in himself 
that virtue had gone out of him,” spoke. 
Whether concerning body or mind, the 
feeling that is not based on knowledge is 
untrustworthy, and the knowledge which 
does not produce feeling is useless. 


Close sympathy must unite Christians 
at heme with their comrades at the 
front in this war. Many thousands of 
soldiers are as truly fighting for Christ 
as for their country, and are ready to go 
into battle in his name. For such men 
surely those whom they defend and whose 
work for humanity they seek to do will 
give whatever they can to promote com- 
fort and courage in their arduous task. 
A private letter just received from an 
officer by friends at home shows how 
nearly many of our brave soldiers are in 
touch with Christians who pray for their 
success. This officer writes: 

I have just enjoyed a communion service 
conducted by a chaplain of an Indiana infan- 
try regiment, in which the men of the batter- 
ies of our brigade have united. Gun carriages 
were Our communion tables, around which 
we knelt. Just at the close of that sacrificial 
scene I received orders which indicate that 
we are liable now to be called to the front at 
any hour. My trust is in God—I go cheer- 
fully to do all that I can for my country. 
This spirit is shared by nearly all my com- 
rades in arms. 





It is said that many have lost faith in the 
churches who have not lost faith in God. But 
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to live without God is to renounce him. His 
children will certainly come together to wor- 
ship him. 


The Guidance of the Spirit 


A recent editorial in The Congregation- 
alist closed with the statement that the 
Cambridge council sought and received 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. A corre- 
spondent objects to that statement as 
oracular, and expresses his opinion that 
such guidance may have been mainly con- 
fined to the minority in that council. 
In his opinion, though evidently not at 
all intended, may be found a suggestion 
of the gravest hindrance likely to arise 
to the advancement of a church or any 
body of Christians into fuller apprehension 
of truth. Theological controversy grows 
bitter when men who have taken one side 
seek no further light except that which 
will make the righteousness of their 
position more conspicuous. They want 
the support of the Holy Spirit for that 
side, not his guidance. 

Perhaps none of us wholly escape the 
conviction that the Holy Spirit must be 
on our side and must be opposed to those 
who disagree with us. But when once 
we have yielded to that conviction prog- 
ress is atanend. We divide into parties, 
we pray, not that the Spirit may guide us 
into all truth as Christ promised, but 
that he will show us irrefragable argu- 
ments in support of what we have already 
adopted as truth. We no longer help to 
greater knowledge those who oppose our 
positions, nor are we open to receive help 
from them. We have become ready to 
suspect their motives and to resent their 
suspicions of us. Then the conditions 
are quite ready for a theological quarrel 
which will amuse the world and dishonor 
Christ. 

It was because such conditions were 
quite absent from the council referred to 
that we said it received the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. The minds of its mem- 
bers evidently were not irrevocably made 
up when they went into private session. 
They listened to one another with more 
than courtesy, with expectation of mu- 
tual help and with evident Christian sym- 
pathy for all those whose interests were 
involved in their decision. The vote of 
the majority was not regarded as the 
triumph of one party over another. The 
lines of division were not those which 
would separate conservatives from lib- 
erals. Each one was seeking the highest 
welfare of the interests for the time in- 
trusted to him and his brethren believed 
that he was doing this whether they agreed 
with him or not. We doubt if there 
was a man on that council whose mind 
was not open to further light and who 
did not seek it. Therefore we said that 
the council was guided by the Holy Spirit. 
Not to believe that would be to abandon 
faith in our Lord's promise. Of course 
it does not follow that the last word has 
been spoken or that the vote of the coun- 
cil was the final settlement of principles 
at issue. 

In discussions which seem impending 
concerning the beliefs of Congregation- 
alists and their polity, we look for this 
spirit to prevail and this confidence in 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead 
our churches to clearer cenvictions of 
truth and to greater usefulness. We 
hope our churches will not again become 
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involved in such a controversy as that 
which a decade ago centered in the Amer- 
ican Board, and we do not believe they 
will. We expect that our leaders, while 
differing in opinion and judgment, will 
be united in prayer for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit and in a sense of need for his 
guidance. While they are thus united we 
have no fear, but large hope for what is 
to come. 

As for ourselves, we shall express our 
views with frankness. We shall respect 
the Christian motives and judgment of 
our brethren when they differ from us as 
sincerely as when they agree with us. 
We shall believe that their prayer and 
ours for the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
are one petition, and that it will be an- 
swered. We shall try to keep in good 
temper and to tell the truth. And we 
believe the century about to open before 
us contains richer blessings for Christ’s 
church and greater triumphs for his fol- 
lowers in his name than they have yet 
bad faith to conceive. 





Russia and the United States 


The present vast wealth, energy and 
reserve power of the American people 
have put the nation in a place where 
European powers no longer dare to be 
open enemies, even though they may be 
envious and spiteful rivals. They all de- 
sire our friendship now. The rapid rec- 
onciliation of the British and American 
peoples during the past year has not 
passed without notice in European capi- 
tals. Russia most of ali is concerned in 
thwarting those in London and Washing- 
ton who have hoped and labored for a 
formal alliance between Great Britain and 
the United States, or if not an alliance 
a definite understanding concerning joint 
future action in certain contingencies. 
Proof positive that this is so is found in 
Russia’s transfer of her most astute di- 
plomatist, Count Cassini, from Peking to 
Washington to serve as the first Russian 
ambassador to the United States. Count 
Cassini is of Italian stock, a highly edu- 
cated gentleman and remarkable linguist, 
whose record at the court of the emperor 
of China is the most brilliant in modern 
diplomacy. When he went to Peking in 
1891 Great Britain was the dominant 
European power there. Six years later, 
when he left, Russia was first in influence. 

Count Sassini was presented to Presi- 
dent McKinley a few days ago, and his 
speech and that of the President were 
such as might have been expected from 
representatives of nations whose relations 
in the past have been as friendly as 
have those of Russia and the United 
States. Realizing that he was accredited 
to a people who determine their own 
foreign policy and that if he wins vic- 
tories here it must be by convincing 
public opinion and not by subterfuges 
and shifts which abound at Oriental and 
European courts, Count Cassini the day 
before he was presented to the President 
took the American people into his confi- 
dence and submitted to an interview. 
He said that never had Russia’s feeling 
of friendliness for the United States been 
more hearty than at present. He claimed 
to be speaking for the Russian people as 
well as for the Russian officials. He ad- 
mitted that Russia was concerned about 
the future ownership of the Philippines, 
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but only indirectly, as Russia’s interests 
were confined to the Asiatic continent 
and not to the outlying islands. Russia, 
however, would consider it undesirable 
that the Philippines should pass into the 
hands of Great Britain, as that would 
seriously disturb the equilibrium in the 
far East. We shall watch with solici- 
tude the success or failure of Count Cas- 
sini at Washington. He will find it a 
more difficult task to withstand the tide 
that is running in this country now in 
favor of co-operation between Great 
Britain and the United States in further- 
ing political, commercial and moral ideals, 
for which they both stand, than in deal- 
ing with the venal hirelings who sur- 
rounded the emperor of China. Russia’s 
recent duplicity in dealing with Great 
Britain relative to the open ports at 
Talien-wan and Port Arthur will not be 
forgotten, we trust, by President Mc- 
Kinley and Secretary of State Day. We 
have no special reason for alienating 
Russia’s friendship. But, on the other 
hand, we have many reasons for standing 
resolutely for certain ideals of church and 
state of which the Orthodox Greek Slav 
knows nothing. Russian friendship at 
the price of closed Asiatic ports and 
ruined Catholic and Protestant missions 
in China is not worth having. 





Religious Mendicants 


Rarely has the English language been 
put to more appropriate use than in ap- 
plying the word “mendicant” to monastic 
orders. ‘Mend I can’t’ became the end- 
less song of begging friars till Protestant 
England at last would have no more of 
them. Such beggars are now millstones 
about the neck of Spain and her colonies. 
There are no nobler men or women than 
those who receive support from others in 
order that they may go themselves to win 
their fellowmen to Christian life. There 
are few meaner persons than those who 
beg their living on the plea that they devote 
themselves to the cultivation of their 
own religious life. Their begging is cer- 
tain to become simply professional], with 
no hope for their improvement. 

We reluctantly confess a suspicion that 
there are some mendicant orders of Con- 
gregationalists. We have heard of some 
of them recently in New England towns. 
A sample order is described in an article 
now before us by a missionary pastor. 
We cannot print it, because we would not 
venture to bring before the public such 
an indictment of any body of men and 
women without personal investigation of 
the case. We are somewhat afraid that 
even the very general items we propose 
to give may bring to us accusing letters 
from a number of churches. This pastor 
says that the church to which he has for 
some time ministered has for many years 
drawn several hundred dollars annually 
from the State Home Missionary Society. 
He has quietly and carefully looked into 
the financial condition of its members 
till he is convinced that many of them, 
instead of giving as much as they can to 
support the church to which they belong, 
are giving as little as they can. With 
some the annually lessening subscrip- 
tions indicate that their chronically in- 


.valid consciences are approaching the 


final gasp. 
This minister gives several examples. 
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A deacon, whom every one calls a good 
soul, who speaks often of ‘‘the dear old 
church”? founded by his fathers, is as 
careless about collecting what is pledged 
to the church as he is about collecting 
debts due to himself, which is a serious 
charge. The treasurer, who has ample 
means, subscribes $1.25 a month and the 
church clerk ten cents a week, possibly a 
Scriptural tithe of the amount he spends 
for cigars. One member, who paid several 
hundred dollars for a piano last year, sub- 
scribed two cents a week to the church. 
Many of the members spend as much for 
daily newspapers as for the support of the 
gospel. And still they are willing to sing 
when the minister leads: 
Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 

We are pleased to note that this pastor 
says that some continue to give gener- 
ously in spite of their knowledge that 
they are giving to support the gospel for 
their well-to-do mendicant brethren. The 
people have begun to show signs of better 
things in response to his faithful exposure 
of the facts. 

The community here described is not 
poor. Imposture is not the profession of 
any one. The people earn their own 
money and pay their way like men. The 
poorest would feel insulted by the offer of 
charity—except to help their religious 
life. Begging is unknown except for 
their church. They never beg for money 
and plead hard times except when, once 
regularly every year, they address the 
Home Missionary Society. But they are 
more than willing that their hats should 
be held out before Christian brethren in 
self-supporting churches, often poorer 
than they are, in order that their starved 
souls may have the bread of life. We 
doubt if bread so gained ever nourishes. 
Such souls are too feeble to digest it. 
Wine and milk are offered without money 
and without price, but they sour when 
they are bought with money begged from 
their neighbors by those able to pay for 
themselves. All our churches are exalted 
to nobler living by giving freely to ex- 
tend the gospel to those who are strangers 
toit. They are cheated when mendicant 
Christians beg money from their brethren 
for personal religious uses, in order that 
they may spend more of their own money 
for secular uses no less selfish. 





Unhoped-for Mercies 


They are very numerous in most lives. 
Sometimes they are conspicuous and strik- 
ing. They attract the attention of others, 
it may be. At any rate they impress us 
deeply and permanently. They are like 
landmarks in the course of life, to which 
we look back and from which we take 
our bearings and measure our progress. 
But quite as often they are noteworthy 
only as pleasant surprises rather than 
as special providences, and their actual 
meaning and value are only appreciated 
by degrees. 

They are full of encouragement, and 
the more so because they are not ex- 
pected. They teach us how our Heavétily 
Father loves to bestow blessings. "They 
also illustrate the variety and aptness of 
his gifts, for they prove themselves to be 
just what we need. Sometimes we have 
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been astonished, when we had supposed 
that we understood ourselves thoroughly, 
and that the kind of blessing which we 
most needed was quite different from 
that granted. We have learned by expe- 
rience that God knew best, that to grant 
our actual desires would have harmed us, 
and that the not only unhoped-for but 
even almost unwelcome blessing received 
was precisely what we would have craved 
had we known about ourselves all which 
God knew. 

Perhaps nothing else so impresses us 
with the completeness and helpfulness of 
the divine knowledge of us individually 
as this fact of the pertinence of many of 
God’s mercies bestowed. But the many 
others, inconspicuous in themselves yet 
as important as. sunshine and dew are in 
the natural world, tell of his wisdom and 
love with equally convincing power, when- 
ever we pause to consider them. Can we 
not learn from them one and all a lesson 
of trust? Should they not, do they not, 
prompt us to return the love of God for 
us more loyally? 

We commend the special study of such 
unexpected, yet actual, proofs of God’s 
goodness to all who are lonely, depressed, 
discouraged. Perhaps he has allowed you 
to feel for the time that you lack human 
sympathy on purpose that you may have 
an opportunity of learning, as you never 
knew before, what his love and mercy 
and help really mean. If you learn this 
lesson aright you never will regret the 
experience which impressed it upon your 
heart. 





Current History 

The Progress of the War 

As we: go to press the bombardment of 
Santiago by the forces under General 
Shafter and Admiral Sampson has either 
begun, or the Spanish forces under Gen- 
eral Linares have capitulated. On the 
morning of the 3d General Shafter had 
so hemmed in the city with our troops 
and the Cubans under General Garcia 
that he felt justified in demanding the 
surrender of the city, giving until 10 A. m. 
on the 4th for the removal of citizens of 
foreign countries, women and children 
should Spain refuse to surrender and 
court capture by force. General Linares 
having been wounded in the battle of the 
ist, Commander Toral, acting for Gen- 
eral Linares, replied to General Shafter 
that the Spanish forces would not sur- 
render. General Shafter, moved by the 
appeals of the foreign consuls and the 
city officials, then consented to defer 
bombardment until noon of the 5th, pro- 
viding the Spanish troops made no at- 
tack upon the American soldiers before 
that time. With two days of rest to 
relieve them from the strain of the san- 
guinary conflicts of the ist and 2d, and 
with the inspiring news of the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish fleet, it is certain that 
when the final assault comes our troops 
will so act that but one outcome can fol- 
low. But it will not be without heavy 
loss of life. The events of the past week 
indicate that. The Spanish are fighting 
with desperation, and their treachery is 
equal to their desperation. They flaunt 


Red Cross flags on masked batteries: 


They have Mauser rifles, smokeless pow- 
der and brass-tipped cartridges, while 
our men have inferior weapons and pow- 
der, and use cartridges sanctioned by 


international usage. The Spanish troops 
are clothed properly for such climate 
and such environment. Our men are 
wearing regulation army clothes, and 
casting them away, so much do they im- 
pede action and crucify the flesh. It is 
impossible to read the accounts of the 
valiant fighting of our regulars, the 
Rough Riders and the Second Massachu- 
setts and Seventy-first New York Volun- 
teers last week, in which not less than 
1,000 were killed or wounded, without a 
thrill of pride in their valor and desper- 
ate energy. At the same time one can- 
not escape a feeling of wrath at the 
shortsightedness of our congressmen, who 
by their past indifference to the repeated 
recommendations of army experts have 
forced our men into action with imper- 
fect equipment. 

With the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet and the downfall of Santiago, the 
Administration hopes that the eyes of 
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Spain to the futility of future contest 
will be opened. If not, then the contest 
will be waged strenuously on our part. 
General Miles is preparing to go to Cuba, 
and thence to Porto Rico, taking with 
him re-enforcements for General Shafter 
and a force sufficiently large to co-operate 
with the fleet in taking San Juan. The 
news from the Philippines is encourag- 
ing. The first body of 3,500 troops has 
arrived, and Admiral Dewey and General 
Anderson have consulted about the task 
of occupying Manila, which they planned 
to take on the 4th, by force if necessary. 
On the way to Manila the stars and 
stripes were hoisted over the Ladrone 
Islands on June 21. Germany’s precise 
attitude toward us is still a matter of 
dispute. Officially she is friendly and 
neutral and disclaims all intention of in- 
terference, and Ambassador White in his 
Fourth of July speech at the American 
banquet in Leipsic stoutly insisted that 
Germany had no intention to interfere 
with us, but there are some signs of du- 
plicity at Manila. 
The Destruction of the Spanish Fleet 

The finest fleet which Spain had, made 
up of four armored cruisers and two 
torpedo boat destroyers, is annihilated. 
Riddled with shots and‘consumed by fire, 
they lie on the coast of southern Cuba a 
few miles from the harbor of Santiago, 
from which they suddenly issued on the 
morning of July 3. Admiral Cervera, 
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many Spanish officers and about 1,300 
men from the Spanish ships are now our 
prisoners. Our mortality is limited to 
one officer killed and one sailor wounded, 
while none of our vessels are seriously 
injured, although the Spanish fought 
desperately during the four and a half 
hours of combat. The decision of Ad- 
miral Cervera to sally forth and court 
destruction on the open sea rather than 
surrender when Santiago capitulates is 
creditable to his valor and professional 
pride, but as strategy it cannot be praised. 
With the fire from the guns of the fleet 
no longer to be dreaded, the advance of 
the army under General Shafter becomes 
simpler. With the Spanish fleet sunk 
outside of Santiago harbor, it is sufer and 
easier for our fleet to enter the harbor 
and co-operate with our army in the re- 
duction of Santiago by bombardment. 
With the Spanish fleet destroyed and 
with it the last vestige of Spanish naval 
force on this side of the Atlantic, the 
Administration is at liberty to sever 
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from the combined fleet off Santiago ves- 
sels which otherwise it might not have 
been prudent to order to the Mediter- 
ranean in pursuit of Admiral Camarra. 
The feeling of the nation toward the 
men whose valor, skill and energy made 
Admiral, Cervera’s bold dash so futile an 
affair from the Spanish standpoint, and 
so bloodless an affair from the Amer- 
ican point of view, is rightly described in 
the message of congratulation sent by 
President McKinley to Admiral Samp. 
sop, in which he said: 

You have the gratitude and congratulations 
of the whole American people. Convey to 
your noble officers and crews, through whose 
valor new honors have been added to the 
Americans, the grateful ‘thanks and appre- 
ciation of the nation. 

Through the retirement of other offi- 
cers Admiral Sampson has risen in reg- 
ular rank during the past week from that 
of captain to commodore, but it is certain 
that Congress, in view of the record 
made by Admiral Sampson since he was 
put at the head of our navy, will soon 
make his regular rank correspond with 
his nominal rank. Justice to Commodore 
Schley, however, demands thatit should be 
clearly kept in mind that. he was in charge 
of the fleet that destroyed the Spanish 
squadron. Admiral Sampson, not antici- 
pating such a desperate move on the 
part of Admiral Cervera, was away from 
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the main fleet communicating with Gen- 
eral Shafter, and he, with the flagship 
New York, did not enter the fray until 
the very last. 

The Fourth of July Celebrations 

When the day dawned the American 
people were somewhat sobered by the 
news from Santiago. The terrible mor- 
tality of the fighting of the Ist and 2d 
and the sullen resistance of the Span- 
jards had made the gravity of the situa- 
tion more thoroughly understood. More- 
over, the terrible heat of the 3d at home 
had forced upon all a juster appreciation 
of the physical sufferings of the soldiers 
in Cuba, drenched with tropical showers, 
dazed by the blistering heat and fighting 
desperately in thickets of impenetrable 
vegetation. During the day, however, 
the spirits of the people rose. News of 
the destruction of Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet came, and an intelligent public real- 
ized all that that meant to Spain and to 
us. Viewed in the large, perhavs it is 
safe to say that the Fourth has not been 
observed so generally or so jubilantly at 
any time since 1865. 

<x-Senator Edmunds’s oration in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, was a model 
of wisdom and sober eloquence. Con- 
gressman Moody’s address to the soldiers 
in camp at Chickamauga nerved them for 
life or death as fate might decree. At 
Burlington, Vt., 500 Canadian militia 
were present and with their officers 
cheered the stars and stripes, toasted 
President McKinley and in turn listened 
to rousing cheers for Queen Victoria. 

In London Ambassador Hay’s recep- 
tion was crowded with 1,000 Americans 
and eminent British officials and men of 
affairs, and the annual banquet of the 
American Society at the Hotel Cecil was 
a memorable affair, news of Cervera’s 
defeat at Santiago causing great jubila- 
tion. Queen Victoria was toasted, and 
the homage of “the heart if not the 
knee” asserted. The Marquis of Ripon, 
who proposed the toast The President of 
the United States, heartily welcomed a 
cordial understanding between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, and ventured 
to hope that we might realize that, what- 
ever the outcome of the war with Spain, 
our subsequent action would affect the 
future history of the world. Ambassa- 
dor Hay described the beneficent results 
to humanity of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the further benefit that 
humanity would receive from a cordial 
understanding between Great Britain 
and the United States. Lord Dufferin 
and the Earl of Kimberly urged closer 
relations between mother and daughter, 
and Mr. James Bryce, M. P., responding 
to the toast The American Revolution, 
made the speech of the evening. While 
none the less ardent in his desire for co- 
operation between the two Powers, it 
was apparent that his counsel to us rela- 
tive to expansion of territory and re- 
sponsibility abroad.was that we should 
be content with our present domain and 
live to make “‘a great people, free, happy 
and prosperous.” 

The Senate Brought to Terms 

The passage by the House of the bank- 
ruptcy bill insures its enactment. Debate 
on Hawaiian annexation in the Senate has 
brought forth no new arguments pro or 
con. Senator Tillman of South Carolina 
has improved the opportunity to air 
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ante-bellum notions concerning the di- 
vine right of Caucasians to rule over all 
other races because of innate Caucasian 
superiority. In conference between the 
House and the Senate the Senate has with- 
drawn its Bourbon, arbitrary, unpopular 
obstruction to an appropriation defraying 
the expenses of the commission which is 
to meet in Quebec later in the month to 
bring about a settlement of all questions 
of dispute between the United States and 
Canada. In originally refusing to make 
this appropriation the Senate clearly as- 
serted authority quite without its juris- 
diction, and it permitted itself to be influ- 
enced by certain senators—some of them 
from New England, we regret to say— 
who care more for the perpetuation of 
local monopolies than they do for the 
settlement of international feuds. To 
have refused to make the appropriation 
would have subjected the President and 
the nation to action exceedingly mortify- 
ing and disgraceful, for the British queen 
has already named the commissioners to 
represent Great Britain and Canada, and 
the President had gone so far that he 
could scarcely have retreated. The people 
of this country, including many if not 
all of the Irish, wish to have peace—com- 
mercial as well as political—with Canada 
and Great Britain, and the sooner some 
of the senators at Washington who hith- 
erto have taken infinite pleasure in twist- 
ing the tail of the British lion realize this 
fact the better for their own peace of 
mind and tenure of office. 


The Commercial Outlook 

It is estimated that about $150,000,000 
in dividends were distributed in New 
York city alone on the 1st inst. Most of 
it when reinvested will beat a rate not far 
from three per cent., so plethoric with 
capital is the country at present and so 
rapidly have we become a creditor nation. 
The national fiscal year of 1897-98 closed 
June 30. Indications are that the bureau 
of statistics will report exports from the 
United States valued at $1,200,000,000, 
while the imports will only be a little 
more than half that sum. A far larger 
proportion than ever before of this vast 
gain in exports must be credited to manu- 
factured articles. Our combined annual 
import and export trade now aggregates 
$1,800,000,000. This puts us ahead of Ger- 
many and France as a commercial power 
and places us very near Great Britain. 
C. Wood Davis, a statistician of rank, in 
the July Forum estimates that during the 


-_past twenty years improvements in farm 


machinery alone have displaced in this 
country manual labor equivalent to the 
constant work of 4,430,000 labor units. 
To offset this he estimates that during 
the same time only 247,000 labor units 
have been re-employed by the new vo- 
cations, such as stenography, electricity 
as it enters into the telegraphic, telephone 
and street railway business, bicycle man- 
ufacturing, refining of petroleum and the 
wood pulp industry. Without admitting 
entirely the accuracy of Mr. Davis’s fig- 
ures, it is impossible to deny that we are 
so rapidly utilizing the forces of nature 
that the products of the soil and the 
factories of this country far exceed the 
purchasing ability or consuming power of 
its inhabitants. Admit this fact, so clearly 
proved by the export figures of the past 
two or three years, and face the other fact 
hinted at above relative to the plethora of 
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capital and the constantly decreasing rate 
of interest which it brings, and it is easy 
to understand why the doctrine of protec- 
tionism is fast becoming attenuated in 
this country, and why our clearest vis- 
ioned captains of industry look with favor 
upon the expansion of American markets. 
Nor is it surprising that many of them 
will feel more like launching out into 
investments of capital and efforts to cap- 
ture foreign markets if they can be sure 
that the principles of law and the political 
institutions which safeguard capital here 
and in Great Britain will protect their in- 
vestments wherever they may be, whether 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines or 
China. For purely selfish business rea- 
sons as well as for sentimental reasons 
the business men of the country must 
look with favor on an Anglo-American 
alliance in favor of wide-open world mar- 
kets. 
NOTES 

Lord Salisbury recently stated to a body of 
British merchants that ‘‘to a great extent ter- 
ritorial expansion had ceased to have any 
charms for the government of England.” 


The plan for Australian federation was de- 
feated by the colony of New South Wales. 
The demands now made by the New South 
Wales ministry in the way of amendment are 
so sweeping and radical that it does not seem 
probable that the other colonies can possibly 
accede to them. Hence federation seems to 
be postponed to some time in the remote fu- 
ture. 


Both France and Italy have new ministries. 
In France M. Brisson is to be premier and 
minister of the interior, M. Godefrey Cavaig- 
nac minister of war and M. Theo. Delcasse 
minister of foreign affairs. The head of the 
new Italian ministry is General Pelloux. 
Both ministries are recognized as likely to be 
brief in tenure and as entirely inadequate to 
deal vigorously with the grave internal prob- 
lems which clamor for s¢ lution. 


Bishop Hartzell of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has been laboring at Washington to 
induce the United States to join Great Britain 
in establishing a protectorate over Liberia to 
insure its autonomy, and the exploration and 
development of its domain. He is receiving 
respectful attention, and were our complica- 
tions in Asia @md Cuba less numerous and 
perplexing he and his cause would attract 
much more attention. Bishop Hartzell speaks 
with authority because he has just returned 
from a tour through Africa, and he is the ac- 
credited intermediary of the Liberian republic. 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska has done 
well to assert the right of the municipalities 
to home rule. If, by denying the constitution- 
ality of the recent acts of the legislature of 
Nebraska attempting to take away from the 
people of Omaha their control of the fire and 
police departments of that city, the court 
calls the attention of the people of other mu- 
nicipalities and commonwealths to the grave 
peril involved in the prevailing assumption 
of power by legislatures, it will have done 
the public valuable service. We have alto- 
gether too much government by commissions 
in this country and too much interference by 
legislatures with matters lying wholly within 
the scope of the authority and intelligent ac- 
tion of towns and municipalities. 


If Chicago happens to have any of those 
super-superior persons who deny the value of 
newspapers as part of the life of communities 
or individuals and who pray for their aboli- 
tion, they have had their prayer answered 
during the past week. From July 2 to 5—and 
perhaps longer—the people of that enormous 
metropolis were without local daily newspa- 
pers. Such news of the outside world as they 
obtained they derived from Milwaukee, De- 
troit or St. Louis journals sent in by train. 
The cause of this peculiar phenomenon was 
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a dispute between the Stereotypers’ Union 
and the publishers. The former thought that 
the present was a time when the maximum 
of dictation could be tried with a likelihood 
of the minimum of resistance by the publish- 
ers. The latter thought no time was better 
than the present to test the question as to 
who owned and managed their journals. 
Meanwhile the public, as in almost all other 
labor controversies of the present time, suf- 
fered, being innocent and impotent. 





In Brief 


No church is Christian unless Christ is seen 
in it. 





The pope has a large quantity of Spanish 
four per cents., the income on which will prob- 
ably soon be defaulted. What a sermon he 
could preach to America from the text, ‘‘ Think- 
ing to raise up affliction for me in my bonds’’! 


Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, having built a 
fireproof vault in which to preserve everything 
in any way connected with the life and work 
of Henry Ward Beecher, now invites all who 
possess Beecher relics of any kind to consign 
them to the care of the church. 


A bird in the bush is worth two in the hand. 


-Go out early one of these July mornings and 


hear the birds sing and learn how much richer 
we are in possessing many things that would 
be worth little to us if we had to keep them as 
our exclusive property. 





Congregationalism is passing through im- 
portant changes which we must recognize and 
to which we must adapt our thoughts ahd 
work. This week one of our younger minis- 
ters gives his views of its modifications and its 
future as he has presented it to one or more 
Massachusetts associations. 


The Chronicle of the London Missionary 
Society speaks in praise of ‘‘ the self-support- 
ing, self-propagating and missionary spirit”’ 
of the Polynesian churches. That would be 
high praise and brilliant promise if said of 
our home churches (and especially of our 
home missionary churches) in England and 
America. 





If the war had not absorbed public atten- 
tion there would be great interest this year in 
Alaska and her mines and miners. Rev. L. L. 
Wirt, who represents both our Home Mission- 
ary and Sunday School Societies, gives on 
another page some pictures of missionary 
work which may yield larger and better re- 
sults than the capital put into the gold mines. 


The American Bible Society, the Bible Soci- 
ety of Virginia and several other organiza- 
tions ask us to print appeals for money to 
furnish Bibles to the soldiers. These societies 
deserve support, but they cannot do ali that is 
needed. If you know a soldier send hima Bible 
or Testament with a friendly message. The 
Word of God first came to men through men. 
It still comes with fresh power through the 
same channels. 








An instructor in moral philosophy who dese- 
crates a colleze chapel, steals books from a 
college library and sets on fire a college build- 
ing causing its destruction, and all because of 
hatred for the president of the institution is a 
most interesting phenomenon to study, whether 
from the psychological or ethical standpoint. 
And yet this is the record of G. H. Stephens, 
Princeton 90, associate professor of ethics and 
logic at Lafayette College, ’95-’97. 





Mr. Carnegie has been poor and is rich. 
He ought to know both conditions. He says: 


There is more happiness, more satis- 
faction and a truer life, and more obtained 
from life, in the cottages of the poor than in 
the palaces of the rich. 


Add this word of Paul to Carnegie’s and we 
have a great truth: ‘‘ Godliness with content- 
ment is great gain.” 
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Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden is spending 
the summer in England. He not only will 
preach, but he has made it known that he 
will gladly embrace opportunities of speaking 
if thereby he may aid ever so little in strength- 
ening the friendship of the two peoples, since, 
as he says, “this is the matter which now lies 
nearest my heart.’”’ This is a most fortunate 
fact, for a more level-headed representative 
of the American pulpit and of the best politi- 
cal and social aspirations of this country 
could not have been selected to address our 
British brethren. 





Major Whipple, who is laboring under the 
auspices of the Army Commission, says that 
it is difficult for one who is not at the front to 
form an idea of “the tenderness of the sol- 
diers, their willingness to listen to the gospel 
and their sympathy with the message they 
hear.” “We are all having the most delight- 
ful experience of our lives,” says Major 
Whipple. ‘Army and navy officials, from 
Secretaries Long and Alger down, are doing 
everything to make it possible for Christian 
men and women to reach the privates and 
minor officers.”’ 





Dr. Sheldon Jackson usually comes out 
ahead in his varied and picturesque adven- 
tures, whether it be as Government agent, 
home missionary or moderator of a General 
Assembly. He has just contradicted the re- 
port that the introduction of reindeer into 
Alaska has proved a failure. The death of 
more than half the herd he attributes to “a 
combination of circumstances and Govern- 
ment red tape,’”’ but the remnant allowed to 
reach its proper feeding grounds is doing well, 
and there is good promise of permanent suc- 
cess for the venture, with the addition of 
many Lapps, Finns and Norwegians into the 
territory as herders and settlers. 





Would that every director of every steamship 
line selling vessels to the government, every 
merchant contributing to the commissariat of 
the army and navy, had the spirit of Colonel 
Buffington, whose disappearing gun-carriage 
is now proving so useful to our forces. When 
asked recently why he dedicated the patent of 
his carriage to the United States and why he 
so recklessly disregarded an opportunity for 
enriching himself, he replied: ‘‘ Everything I 
have invented I have given to Uncle Sam. 
Why shouldn’t I? I received my education at 
his expense, and all that comes out of my 
brain now certainly ought to and will go to 
him.” 





It passes our comprehension how the men 
who stand sponsors for such an educational 
institution as Boston University, who support 
and edit such a journal as Zion’s Herald, who 
recognize the leadership of such men as Ran- 
dolph Foster and John H. Vincent, tolerate 
year after year in the pulpit of one of their 
chuyches in Boston a man who will advertise 
himself thus: 


People’s Temple, Columbus Avenue and 
Berkeley Street. Another glorious day. The 
pastor, Rev. James Boyd Brady, Ph. D., D. D., 
will preach at 10.30 A. m. on Reasons for Rest- 
ing in the Loving Arms of God, and at 7.30 P. M. 
on To H—1 with Spain. All the swearers in 
Boston are especially invited. 


If Methodism were Independency it would not 
be surprising, but a polity that is so adapted 
to the use of authority as the Methodist Epis- 
copal should find some way of ejecting nui- 
sances promptly. 





The Connecticut General Association, a 
surviving organization of Congregational 
ministers, at its recent meeting in Hartford 
considered the advisability of establishing a 
bureau of pastoral supply. The association 
voted to advise the general conference of 
churches “that a standing committee of corre- 
spondence, composed of five members resident 
in different parts of the State, should be 
chosen annually by the General Conference 
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and that with the members of this committee, 
or any one of them, churches and ministers 
may be publicly invited to correspond on the 
subject referred to, the members of the com- 
mittee to elect their own chairman.” We 
think that if this action is taken and the chair- 
man of the committee shall prove as wise and 
successful as Dr. Rice of the Massachusetts 
Bureau much benefit will come to Connecticut 
churches. But we are not sure that two or 
more States might not wisely be combined in 
such a work. 





Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger ha’ done well to 
call the attention of the under-graduates and 
alumni of Yale to the reasons which Yale has 
for cherishing the memory of Nathan Hale, 
and for commemorating his patriotism and 
purity of character by the erection of an ade- 
quate memorial on the Yale campus. The 
Connecticut school teacher who deliberately 
sought death in order that Washington might 
be informed of the situation in the British 
camp at Brooklyn, and who, when led out to 
execution, Sept. 22, 1776, said, ‘“‘I only regret 
that I have but one life to lose for my coun- 
try,’’ is a hero who deserves to be recognized 
in New Haven as well as in Hartford and in 
New York city, where statues of him now 
stand. Harvard has received incalculable 
benefit during the years since the Civil War 
from her Memorial Hall and its wealth of 
inspiring suggestion. We are glad to see that 
at Colby University, Maine, last week, a tab- 
let to Elijah P. Lovejoy was unveiled. Love- 
joy was a clergyman who suffered martyrdom 
and died in defense of the principle of freedom 
of thought and speech. Every college in the 
country whose record permits it to adopt this 
form of education in civics and ethics for its 
students should do it promptly and adequately. 





Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The symposium in the Christian Mirror on 
the subject of Imperialism would seem to in- 
dicate that the Congregationalists of Maine 
are divided on the subject, but that a majority 
are opposed to territorial expansion. 

The Interior is far from pleased with the 
action of the New York Presbytery in its 
rejection of a Union Seminary student be- 
cause he thought the story of Jonah and a 
whale was an illustrative parable. ‘For the 
sake of the honor of God and for the salvation 
of men do not degrade the discussion to the 
capacity of the thorax of a whale,” it says. 

The New York Sun says: “‘ The press, the 
rank and file of the daily newspapers of the 
whole United States, is stifled with lies. 
Never in the history of civilization was there 
such a debauchery of the press, such an inun- 
dation of falsehood and fraud.’”’ If you see it 
in the Sun sometimes it is so, and this is one 
of the times. 

The Churchman begins to publish facts 
concerning the Protestant Episcopal Church 
which it deplores and hopes to change. Thus 
it points out that last year only two and one- 
fourth per cent. of the church’s income went to 
foreign missions, and, with a body of clergy 
numbering 4,678, only twenty-eight new re- 
cruits for the mission field were sent forth. 
“Tt is useless to cry, ‘Stop; keep the matter 
quiet!’ Wecannot be quiet. Moreover, these 
things are published and in part printed in the 
spirit of missions, but they must be known by 
our own people to the uttermost in order to 
work a change. The report of the Board of 
Missions reveals one cause which is more star- 
tling than the figures given above. Of the 
6,332 parishes and mission stations, only 3,447 
gave anything for foreign or domestic mis- 
sions, while 2,885 gave absolutely nothing. 
As a result we stand, and will stand, con- 
demned as selfish until all this is changed.” 


ABROAD 


Henry Norman, Washington correspondent 
of the London Chronicle, who is well posted 
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on the American temperament and thought, 
cables to the Chronicle: ‘The vision of a 
new heaven and a new earth is still unful- 
filled, but there is a new America. The sec- 
ond American revolution has occurred, and 
its consequences may be as great as those of 
the first. .. . Unless all signs fail, however, 
or I fail to interpret them, the old America, 
the America obedient to the traditions of the 
founders of the republic, is passing away, and 
a new America, an America standing armed, 
alert and exigent in the arena of the world 
struggle, is taking its place. The change is 
threefold: (1) The United States is about to 
take its place among the great armed Powers 
of the world. (2) By the seizure and retention 
of territory, not only not contiguous to the 
borders of the republic but remote from them, 
the United States becomes a colonizing na- 
tion and enters the field of international 
rivalries. (3) The growth of good will and 
mutual understanding between Great Britain 
and the United States and the settlement of 
all pending disputes between Canada and 
America, now virtually assured, constitute a 
working union of the English-speaking peo- 
ple against the rest of the world for common 
ends, whether any formal agreement is reached 
or not.” 

The Christian World hails Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s new novel as a “‘ valiant, clean-cutting 
blow... at a critical moment... against 
the forces of priestcraft and superstition, 
which in these last years are once more men- 
acing England’s intellectual freedom and her 
truest ethical life. Delightful as a work of 
art, full of nature and life, the significance of 
this book is that itis a war cry. Rome, which 
has known woman as her devotee, her sub- 
missive disciple, her passive instrument, re- 
ceives here from a woman’s hand a blow more 
effective and deadly than any, perhaps, she 
has encountered, in the purely literary sphere, 
since Pascal and the Provincial Letters. In 
Helbeck of Bannisdale we have a sketch, 
drawn with extraordinary power and actual- 
ity, of Catholicism as it works today in the 
spheres of the intellect and of the family.” 

Bismarck will not live much longer, and 
it is time his character and record should 
be appraised. Emilio Castelar, the eminent 
Spanish statesman, essays the task in the 
July North American Review. ‘‘Here we 
find,” he says, ‘‘an individual who, notwith- 
standing his pure habits, despises remorse- 
lessly and ignores without shame or scruple 
all political morality, neither believing in its 
efficacy nor caring for its purity. ... None 
can fail to see that it was precisely to this 
moral weakness that the great mistakes of his 
life aredue. . . . Bismarck loved himself with 
a passionate affection, .. . with a love peril- 
ously near being egotism. . . . He was guided 
from the very outset by reasons of state, and, 
not recognizing in these any conscience or 
sentiment, it is superfluous to expect to dis- 
cover in him any degree of faith or phantasy.”’ 





Some Advantages of Expository . 


Preaching 


BY REV. EDWARD M. NOYES 


Having recently completed the expo- 
sition of the gospel of Matthew on suc- 
cessive Sunday mornings, I am asked 
to state some of the advantages of this 
method of expository preaching. 

Among the first is variety, both in 
topic and treatment. Every man has 
favorite lines of thought and methods of 
developing them. He is often unconscious 
of the narrow limits of the circle of ideas 
within which he revolves. To use Dr. 
Burton’s simile, he plays the organ of 
truth with the same few stops always out 
and never reaches “full organ.” But the 
continued exposition of any portion of 
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Scripture will compel him to get out of 
the beaten track. He will discuss themes 
otherwise neglected and survey the full 
rounded orb of revealed truth. And he 
must vary his methods of treatment. One 
is continually amazed at the discovery of 
unsuspected unity of thought binding 
passages together, and these underlying 
ideas will often dominate the exposition 
and determine the sermon plan. 

More valuable still is the mental and 
spiritual enrichment of both preacher and 
people. When a single passage has thus 
been studied both pulpit and pew have 
made a substantial addition to their 
knowledge of the Bible. The preacher 
nevermore knows the anguish of casting 
about in vain fora text and then trying 
to pump a sermon out of an empty mind. 
His work is outlined for weeks ahead. By 
the marvelous law of mental action every- 
thing that will illumine his themes comes 
trooping into his mind from every quarter 
of the universe of thought, almost with- 
out his knowledge, and arranges itself 
ready for use. He is like a cook whose 
soup pot is always on the back of the 
range. Appetizing bits are constantly 
going into it. And when he wants a ser- 
mon he has only to draw it over the fire, 
boil gently for a little and serve bot. It 
is palatable, stimulating, full of nourish- 
ment. The preacher who faithfully stud- 
ies his Bible accumulates homiletic mate- 
rial faster than he can use it and enriches 
his own mental and spiritual life. One 
way, if not the only way, to improve the 
preaching and fill the pews is to improve 
and fill up the minister. The unfolding 
of the riches of the Scripture builds up 
the people. It makes stalwart Christians. 
Paul commended the Ephesian elders to 
the word of grace as able to build them 
up, and his counsel is yet pertinent. 

A third advantage is the preaching of 
a Biblical theology. The preacher must 
handle the great doctrines. He cannot 
avoid them. And he must treat them 
from the Scriptural point of view. Men 
are not weary of theology. They love to 
dwell upon great themes. But they are 
weary of polemical theology and contro- 
versial statements. Expository preach- 
ing tends to a vital, affirmative, con- 
structive theology, stated in Scriptural 
terms. The doctrine of election, for in- 
stance, is anything but a dull and dead 
dogma if Paul or Peter preaches it. 

But the chief advantage of expository 
preaching is its fruitfulness. It attracts 
men. Nothing pleases the average man 
more than to get new light on a familiar 
passage. The preacher who sets vividly 
forth the picture of Israel in the eighth 
century B. C., and makes the message of 
Amos live and flash once more in all its 
dramatic intensify and power, renders his 
audience a service for which they are 
grateful. A new and unexplored region 
is opened for many hearers, and the wil- 
derness of the minor prophets blossoms 
as the rose. Such preaching leads to con- 
version. The sermon has behind it the 
authority of the divine message. The 
preacher grows in his faith in the power 
of the sword of the Spirit. He learns to 
wield it better. In the mirror of the 
Word men behold their sin and their 
Saviour and are “‘ begotten again, not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
through the word of God which liveth 
and abideth forever.” 
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How We Kept Memorial Day in Alaska 


It was nearing the close of May and I 
had chosen for my walk one of the nu- 
merous trails leading up into the moun- 
tains behind the town. After the last 
cabin had disappeared behind a pine-clad 
spur, and the path wound its uneven way 
up to the second bench, I came out upon 
a little cemetery, neglected and over- 
grown from long disuse. Three sides of 
the plot dropped off abruptly, 
the soil having been washed 
away by the operations of 
hydraulic mining, so that I 
was standing upon a promon- 
tory high above the riotous 
waters of a noisy mountain 
stream. 

Here in the midst of stumps, 
bowlders and ferns I descried 
a number of wooden slabs, 
some within rude inclosures, 
some with their blagk letter- 
ing nearly erased by wind and 
weather. Almost the only 
one in an upright position 
bore the inscription: 


Michael Whalen 
Comp’y E 
44th Wis. Inf. 


Here in this lonely spot, 
under the glare of the mid- 
night sun, I had stumbled 
upon the last encampment of some brave 
boy in blue who had fought under that 
immortal banner upon which “Old Abe”’ 
had perched, pressing to the front with 
the scream of that doughty bird m»ck- 
ing the shriek of rebel bullets. In four 
days a grateful nation would stand, un- 
covered, upon well-kept lawns, drop- 
ping its flowers of remembrance upon 
tenderly guarded graves. Yet here was 
one, doubtless every bit as brave and as 
worthy, fallen by the way- 
side; was he to be “unwept, 
unhonored, unsung” ? 

Returning I hunted up a 
member of the G. A. R. 
whose acquaintance I had 
made, and said to him, “ Are 
there any old soldiers buried 
hereabouts ? ”’ 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘not 
less than a half-dozen of my 
comrades lie in the little cem- 
etery yonder.” 

“And is nothing being done, 
this year of battles, to honor 
their memory or garland the 
place of their last bivouac ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing.” 

Then my patriotic blood 
bestirred itself. If the many 
hold the golden nuggets so 
close to their eyes that even 
gratitude is lost sight of, such 
neglect could not exonerate 
the few. If I cannot go to Cuba with my 
friend from Brattleboro, I can at least 
honor his going. 

“How many old soldiers are there in 
town ?” I next asked the veteran. 

“Ten or a dozen.” 

“Will you rally them and have them 
march in order to the Congregational 
Hall next Sunday at the time of our 
service?” 


STREET SCENE, JUNEAU 


By Rev. Loyal L. Wirt 


“They will be there.” 

“Tell them that Memorial Sunday shall 
never pass in Juneau without there being 
some thought taken of their fallen com- 
rades so long as I am here.” 

There were but two days in which to 
make preparations, but they were busy 
days! When the ladies of the place 
learned of our intention they came to 





the rescue with an enthusiasm which 
would not be denied. Merchants loaned 
their bunting, small boys scoured the 
hills for ferns and dogwood blossoms 
(the only flower in bloom) and willing 
hands wrought so untiringly that by 
Saturday night our plain hall was a 
bower of beauty. Large flags, sweeping 
from the four walls, were caught up 
here ind there with festoons of fern. 
Small flags, singly and in groups, rejoiced 





A SOLDIER'S GRAVE, JUNEAU 


from cornice and casement. The plat- 
form and desk were smothered in red, 
white and blue against a background of 
green. While these preparations were 
in progress at the hall a newspaper pro- 
prieter was gratuitously printing our 
musical program, which a choirof twenty 
voices was as busily engaged in rehears- 
ing. 

As our hundred sittings would no more 


(Cross marks Congregational Hall) 


than accommodate the usual congrega- 
tion, for this special service it seemed the 
part of wisdom to provide for somewhat 
of an increase; but how to get the neces- 
sary seats in a place where there seems to 
be little or no provision made beyond the 
barest present necessity (spiritually or 
otherwise) wasfa quandary. At last the 
proprietor of a variety theater, learning 
of my need, offered the loan 
of 100 chairs from his estab- 
lishment. 

It is but fair to men of this 
stamp to say that while in 
preaching to and in living 
before this people the aim is 
ever to give the challenge of 
the whole gospel ringing with 
no uncertain sound, yet the 
merchants, saloon keepers and 
even gamblers have shown in 
the short time of our residence 
among them nothing but a 
spirit of kindness, whether 
toward the workers or the 
work. We thank God that 
the lions’ mouths are closed; 
whether they would remain 
so, however, should one tread 
on their tails (which certainly 
shall happen if occasion re- 
quires) is a question. 

But imagine, if you can, the 
picture presented by our memorial serv- 
ice on May 29. From lofty hights the 
mountains, with hoary heads and glacier- 
scarred sides, look down upon a narrow 
ledge, where, crowding upon each other, 
stand the hastily constructed houses of 
Alaska’s metropolis—a typical frontier 
mining camp. One movement of a rocky 
toe and 3,000 souls would slip into the 
waters of Lynn Canal. In the center of 
this town a hardware store and over it a 
hall. Two gentlemanly ushers 
meet you at the top of the 
stairs and you are safely 
piloted through the crowded 
aisle to a seat. 

Twelve chairs at the left 
front are draped with the 
stars and stripes; in them sit 
twelve grizzled veterans, 
proudly bearing upon their 
breasts the badge of the G. A. 
R., with here and there an 
honorary decoration. 

The corner to the right is 
filled with singers, among 
whom may be found more 
than one cultivated voice. 

Behind are the solid rows 
of expéctant faces; all about 
are the beautiful decorations; 
beyond the enwreathed pulpit 
hangs Old Glory, and from out 
its many folds looks the fa- 
miliar face of Admiral Dewey, 

As the assembled congregation waits 
for those on the stairs to cease shuffling 
their feet, you catch, here and there, a a 
fragment of conversation. /,. 


C)* 
“They call this unciviliz6dAlagaY <5” 


“Thought I was leaving th ee 
thing in old Vermont.” 


“Do you remember o 
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tion paper was voluntarily launched, 
without so much as a “by your leave” to 
me. Result—enough pledged to regularly 
cover the monthly expense of hall rent 
and incidentals. 

Juneau, Alaska, June 10. 





The Proper Uses of the 
Church Edifice 
BY REV. JOHN G. DAVENPORT, D. D., 
WATERBURY, CT. 

The style of temple common at any 
given period grows directly out of the 
conception of Christianity and of the 
function of the church then prevalent. 
It is the outward and visible sign of the 
thought and purpose of its originators. 
The cathedral of the middle ages, for 
example, with the elegance of its. archi- 
tecture and decoration and its ample 
provision for the spectacular, indicated 
that in the thought of the time the 
pompous and impressive performance 
of ceremonials, pre-eminently the cele- 
bration of the mass, comprised about all 
for which the Church of Christ existed. 

The meeting house of the New Eng- 
land fathers, on the other hand, spoke of 
an entirely different idea of the object 
and work of the church. A mere audi- 
ence-room—angular, unadorned, furnished 
with no reference to esthetic satisfaction 
or even physical comfort—it intimated 
that the one duty of the church was to 
proclaim the truths it held, these evi- 
dently constituting at the time a system 
of dogmas, logical, severe, uncompromis- 
ing, constructed without regard for the 
tender sensibilities of human nature. 

A typical modern church edifice indi- 
cates a change of view since the days of 
the fathers so great as to amount almost 
to a revolution. Imagine Jonathan Ed- 
wards, familiar only with the rude meet. 
ing houses of Northampton and Stock. 
bridge, brought into one of our sanctua- 
ries of the latest and completest order. 
He views the auditorium, probably of 
amphitheatrical form, comfortably and 
beautifully furnished, upholstered and 
frescoed. He is shown the parlors, the 
kitchen and dining-room, the Sunday 
school rooms, the committee-rooms, the 
dressing-rooms, the pastor’s study and 
the various accessories of our newer city 
churches. When informed that this isa 
‘house of God,” a fact which he would 
not at first recognize, he would be amazed 
and shockec. He would at once declare 
that Christ’s people had proved false to 
their trust, that through luxury and self- 
indulgence the church had sunk into de- 
cadence and, as a spiritual body, had 
already perished! 

And yet the learned and excellent 
brother would be entirely mistaken. 
That which he has seen would simply 
show that Christ’s Church has entered 
into a broader and fuller conception of 
its mission, and is earnestly trying to 
accomplish it. It is endeavoring to vare 
for the whole man—a physical, intellec- 
tual, emotional, social, spiritual being. 
It believes that Christianity is designed 
to elevate and ennoble every department 
of his complex nature, and all the con- 
venience and attractiveness of the church 
edifice have in view his Christian culture. 

Given such an edifice, its use is largely 
indicated by its appointments. Standing 
as a visible embodiment of the current 
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conception of Christianity, it is to be 
employed.in such ways as shall best de- 
clare and emphasize that which it repre- 
sents. 

The audience-ro6m is, of course, espe- 
cially designed for purposes of public 
worship. All that pertains to it, from 
the slant of the pew backs and the color- 
ing of the organ pipes to the arrange- 


‘' ment of the flowers about its pulpit, 


should have this in view. Its lighting 
and ventilation should be such as are 
most fit for this holiest of occupations. 
As a rule, all its associations should con 
duce to the same end. The writer once 
preached for three years in a mission 
hall that was used during the week for 
various purposes. It was difficult on Sun- 
day not to feel the influence of its week- 
day connections—not to see here an ice 
cream stand and there a lemonade well ; 
not to observe in shadowy form upon its 
platform the characters that had there 
entertained with tragic or comic utter- 
ances. In the case of a person at all sen- 
sitive the associations of the place were 
something of a hindrance to communion 
with truth and with God. It would be 
well to exclude from this part of the 
church, so far as is practicable, every- 
thing that is not somewhat closely con- 
nected with the central truths and sacred 
rites of our religion. 

Not, however, that too narrow an esti- 
mate of the proprieties in this connection 
should be made. Many matters educa- 
tional, humane and patriotic have a di- 
rect relation to the development of the 
kingdom of God, and may not be out of 
place in the sanctuary proper. But on 
the whole it is no doubt wisest for the 
sake of the worshiper to restrict the as- 
sociations of the audience-room to that 
which has evident reference to the higher 
interests of the individual] and of society. 
The very atmosphere of the place, through 
the exalted truths there taught, the sol- 
emn ordinances there celebrated, the most 
sacred experiences of the life there dis- 
closed, should inspire to serious thought 
and reverent devotion. Let nothing en- 
ter there that would tend to dim the 
clear light of heavenly truth and love 
that should forever illumine the altars of 
our God. 

The modern church edifice eontains 
other rooms in which the various out- 
reachings of modern church life may find 
full scope. In these will naturally be 
held the midweek meeting and all the 
more informal services, very likely, too, 
the exercises of the Sunday school with 
its various grades and departments, busi- 
ness meetings of the church and all its 
gatherings for the consideration of plans 
of work. Many themes that might not 
be appropriate to the auditorium can 
here find adequate accommodation and 
may here be advantageously cared for. 

As is fitting, our day makes much of 
the social side of our religion. It seeks 
to bring people together in agreeable and 
mutually helpful relations. As aids to 
this the church parlors and kitchen are 
essential, for the social instinct is apt 
to find free expression and the spirit of 
fellowship to grow apace amid plea: ant, 
homelike surroundings, under the gentle 
stimulus of the fragrant cup, in the genial 
rivalry of the innocent game and in the 
enjoyment of the musical, the elocution- 
ary or the dramatic, for there are forms 
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of these that may appropriately have a 
place beneath the Father’s roof. We 
have a divine right to healthful, invigor- 
ating amusement, and this should be ac- 
cepted with no question of the Father’s 
approval. They do well who confine their 
amusements to such as are fittingly found 
within some of the courts of the Lord’s 
house. 

Missionary and philanthropic work has 
attained large proportions among our 
modern church activities, and its require- 
ments must be met in some part of the 
church building. The sewing-room and 
the dining-room, or what may be utilized 
as such, are frequently essential to its 
most successful prosecution. Suppers 
and sales in its interest are not objection- 
able if conducted upon Christian princi- 
ples. They may accomplish various wor- 
thy ends. 

It must, of course, never be forgotten 
that every part of the Lord’s house is 
consecrated to his service. Whatever, 
therefore, in the opinion of those who 
control it, is out of harmony with his re- 
quirements or his truth has no place 
within its walls. Only that should be 
admitted whose evident tendency is to 
make men wiser and purer, to cultivate 
their taste and their morals, to bring 
them closer to the ideal manhood. To 
specify a little, the lottery in its every 
form should be excluded, as in its nature 
gambling and tending to demoralize. If 
whist parties and dancing parties must 
be held, let them never find accommoda- 
tions where their presence, in the opinion 
of many, would compromise the good 
name and injure the influence of the 
church. Mock divoree courts and other 
matters whose suggestions are morally 
unhealthful should be rigorously ex- 
cluded. Gatherings of people in the in- 
terest of theories which the constituents 
of the church do not accept should not 
be allowed. The advocates of Christian 
Science, for instance, who by denying 
the existence of a personal God under- 
mine all true religion, have no right, as 
such, to recognition within the walls con- 
secrated to the Father's glory. The 
church exists for the development on 
the earth of the kingdom of God, and 
only that which tends to its further- 
ance can claim a welcome within its 
temple. The heaviest obligation ‘rests 
upon us so to use the church edifice as to 
make it a source of elevation to human- 
ity and of honor and dominion to our 
Christ. 





The citizen who puts his vote into the 
ballot box performs an act which affects 
not only his own interests, but the inter- 
ests of his neighbors, his fellow-beings, 
sometimes thousands and millions of 
them, for weal or woe; therefore the 
suffrage is a trust of the most important 
character confided to him. Whether he 
exercises the power thus intrusted to him 
against his own convictions as to what is 
best for the common good, or exercises 
it thoughtlessly, inconsiderately, without 
taking the trouble of satisfying himself 
to the best of his power and opportunity 
as to what is best for the common good, 
he is faithless to his highest duty as a 
citizen, for he commits an act’ which is in 
the last degree unprincipled and immoral 
—a flagrant offense against the commu- 
nity.—Carl Schurz. 
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The Future of Modified Congregationalism 


The Congregationalism of today is different 
from that of the stalwart Pilgrim and Puritan 
and their immediate successors. Congrega- 
tionalism has been modified, whether for bet- 
ter or worse it is not within my province to 
say. We have felt the informality and emo- 
tionalism of Methodism, and have become 
conscious of a heart as wellasahead. That 
extreme stiffness which, to use an exagger- 
ated illustration, plunged a whole family into 
deep disgrace because little Joey whistled 
when he passed the minister is a thing of 
the past. Religion is more than a posture, a 
scowl or an attitude. And Unitarianism has 
taught us that “there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy,’ and that cock sureness, equaled 
only by its audacity, which made the fathers 
so omniscient that they. could categorically 
assign every individual to his exact location 
in heaven or hell has given way to a whole- 
some ignorance on the whole matter. And so 
instead of stalking with our heads among the 
clouds, instead of singing, 

O to be nothing, nothing, nothing, 

Only to lie at his feet, 
we are bending to the earth, and reaching our 
hand down to lift up, securing the future by 
living humanely and nobly in the present; 
we are striving and longing to be something, 
that we ‘“‘‘may work the works of him who 
sent us.”’ 

It is with no blind adoration for the past to 
assert that the future success and triumph of 
Congregationalism is wrapt up in the things 
of the past and not in the things of the pres- 
ent. The present is a transition period, and 
like all periods of transition has but little of 
permanency in it. The fountains of the deep 
have been broken up, and men are clutching 
at the ehips and the straws that float upon 
the surface of the waters for want of some- 
thing more substantial and enduring. By and 
by the waters will subside and again we shall 
stand upon solid ground. It will be the same 
ground upon which our fathers stood, ex- 
cept that the floods shall have washed away 
the débris and accretions which the years 
have been accumulating. In history, in phi- 
losophy and in letters we note these periods 
of transition. A nation, a system, a style be- 
gins to show evidences of decay, and then 
truth with all its parasitic accretions is hurled 
into the caldron. For a generation or so men 
dance about it with wild incantations, but 
by and by comes the great magician, who, 
like Medea in the myth, speaks the magic 
word, and truth comes forth again the same 
as{before, except that the cerements of death 
have been exchanged for the garments of life. 

Our denomination seems to be passing 
through just such a transition period. Doc- 
trines, methods, trappings, all have been 
hurled into the seething caldron. And some 
dance about it with an unholy glee and some 
sit around disconsolate, but the times point 
strongly to the approach of the great magi- 
cian, some great leader who shall pluck the 
truth out again and arrange the independent 
stragglers into solid ranks. 


t#And if the tendency of the last generation 


may be the criterion for an assumption, it 
would seem as though the Congregationalism 
of the future is to lay less and less emphasis 
upon philosophic and theologic statements of 
religious truth, and more and more emphasis 
upon a certain type of life and religious en- 
thusiasm. And this is not to be so disastrous 
as some may think. I believe in creeds. I 
have one myself which would satisfy the 
most exacting votary of the old school. I 
need every bit of it to constitute a working 
basis. The word “creed ’’ does not impress 
me as a spooky monster whose vagueness and 
intangibleness seem to haunt so many men 





By Rev. Nicholas Van Der Pyl, Holliston 


and fill them with a fear to which the terror 
of a Macbeth vainly slashing at the ghost of 
the murdered Banquo is but a parody. A 
strong man is a man with faith in strong 
things, and no man ever entered heartily into 
any struggle without believing something, 
and believing it with all his being. But the 
creed, formulated merely for intellectual de- 
lectation or to develop dialectic skill, is an 
anachronism today and will be a fossil to- 
morrow. The creed of the future will swal- 
low up the think so in the do so, and then 
Congregationalism will stand where Method- 
ism stands today, and where it has stood for 
over half a century. Methodism has pre- 
served its orthodoxy by its zeal and fervor. 
Congregationalism, like Presbyterianism, has 
often endeavored to preserve it by the appli- 
cation of the ecclesiastical thumbscrew or the 
heresy trial, and Methodism has beaten us. 

In view of this, it seems to me that the 
future success and triumph of Congregation- 
alism depends upon a more definite and posi- 
tive assertion of vital religious truth. Not 
metaphysical abstractions, which are but in- 
iquitous mysteries, but living religious truth, 
such as Jesus taught to Nicodemus by night, 
to the woman by the well of Samaria and to 
his chosen apostles. I do not pretend to say 
what the future creed will be, or what it ought 
to be, but this I do assert that it ought to, nay, 
it must, be a strong one, which we shall be. 
lieve hard, believe with all our soul. Pap is 
good for the child, but it takes stronger stuff 
to make the bone and gristle of aman. Beau- 
tiful sentiments are soothing; they lull us to 
sleep; but they often exhaust themselves in 
splendid phrasings and Pharisaic self-con- 
gratulations. Sometimes truth must be ut- 
tered in the rough that it may pierce and 
penetrate and incite. We must all confess 
that for the last fifteen years, which is as far 
back as my memory can retrace, we have 
been doing a negative work. We have been 
telling the people that a great many things 
they once thought were so are not sonow. I 
myself on first leaving the seminary thought 
the people were believing altogether too 
much, and, like Josh Billings, thought *‘it 
would be better if the people didn’t know 
quite so much than to know so many things 
that aren’t so,’’ and I set myself mightily to 
work to de-educate them. But I soon found 
it as foolish work as shoveling darkness out 
of a room. One ray of light will expel more 
darkness than whole eons of shoveling. Uni- 
tarianism began with a negation, and Uni- 
tarianism today seeks a mission. The Ger- 
man Reformation began with a positive affir- 
mation, and Protestant Christianity is the 
result of that affirmation. Our denomination 
had its origin in an affirmation, and New 
England, with its stream of divine influences 
extending across this continent to the islands 
of the sea, to India, to Japan, is the result of 
that affirmation. 

What, then, do I hope for? Nota return to 
the supertiuous dogmas of the Puritan, but to 
his positive spirit, which wil lift us, as it 
lifted him, out of a materialism more sordid, 
more earthy, than was ever the philosophic 
materialism of the French Revolution. We 
need the same strong faith in God, paramount 
and supreme, as he had; the same awe and 
horror of sin as the most blighting, degener- 
ating force that infects the children of God. 
Not a future of joy or terror, of palm leaves 
or pitchforks, but a present pregnant with 
tremendous responsibilities and heaven-invit- 
ing tasks. That stern Hebrew spirit, with its 
consciousness of a personal God and a per- 
sonal righteousness, which Matthew Arnold, 
the great apostle of culture, with all his admi- 
ration for the Greek spirit, still considered to 
be the primal force in the moral renovation of 





the world, was what the Puritan possessed, 
and which has led so many generations to tag 
at his heels, crying, as they of old cried after 
the prophet Zechariah, ‘‘ We will go with you, 
for we have heard that God is with you.” 
That spirit is the leaven of Congregationalism, 
which has preserved it in spite of many of its 
theologic crudities. 

Then, again, the future success and strength 
of Congregationalism depends upun a deeper 
denominational consciousness. There is no 
reason why Congregationalism should not 
have the prestige of numbers in this country, 
as well as it has had and still has the prestige 
of influence. We have been lounging around 
Plymouth Rock, the blarney stone of Congre- 
gationalism, and while we have been telling 
each other how great was our spiritual ances- 
try the Methodist and the Baptist have gone in 
to possess the land. By the Plan of Union with 
the Presbyterians, the most suicidal compact 
into which American Congregationalism ever 
entered, we confessed that Congregationalism 
was indigenous only to New England soil. It 
had no message for the great West. And justas 
long as we are ready to obliterate ourselves 
other denominations will be glad to conduct the 
post-mortem examination and attend the fu- 
neral with tearless eyes ; just as long as we are 
ready to give there will be others to recetve. 
Now Congregationalism has a history grander 
than any other denomination in this country. 
Men like Greenwood, Barrowe and Penry 
thought its principles grand enough, impor- 
tant enough, to die for them. Brewster and 
Bradford, Winthrop and Endicott were will- 
ing to endure privation for them in primeval 
forests, and yet 

Thoughts that great hearts broke for 
We breathe cheaply in the common air. 

Not long ago I heard a minister of our de- 
monination say at the dedication of a chapel 
in a Connecticut city that it was only neces- 
sary for him to change his collar to imagine 
himself an Episcopalian. And when he said 
it I thought old Thomas Hooker must have 
turned in his grave. Well might the Episco- 
palian ask what excuse we had for existing 
when the only difference was in the style of a 
collar; why burden the vocabulary with a de- 
nominational name, which is the plague and 
the terror of the foreigner learning our lan- 
guage, when there is only a collar’s difference 
between it and the most opposite denomina- 
tion of Protestantism. We have been prac- 
ticing this denominational self-abandonment 
so long that Puritan Boston has been deluged 
by Baptist waters, and it is high time that we 
assume a little dignity ourselves. And when 
the Episcopalian demands us to recognize his 
orders we ought to be as peremptory as the 
pope was recently when he unceremoniously 
kicked his humble English suppliants out of 
doors. And when the Baptist points haught- 
ily to his pond we can at least boldly proclaim 
that our drop is as efficacious as his puddle. 

This may seem like an appeal to narrowness 
and sectarianism, but it is not. It is merely 
an appeal for a stronger denominational con- 
sciousness, that love for our principles and 
our polity that shall weld the churches of our 
order solidly together for the performance of 
mighty tasks. It is hard to draw the line 
sharply between generosity and prodigality, 
but we can easily distinguish the prudent 
man from the spendthrift. Congregational- 
ism has been a spendthrift. Its generosity 
has long ago shaded into prodigality, and if it 
is kept up much longer, like the distinguished 
young gentleman in the parable, we shall have 
the husks that the swine fain would eat, and 
the other denominations will have the corn. 
‘** But why accentuate differences ? ”’ cries some 
one. It is the old ery. Progress has never 
been made except by accentuating differences. 
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The papist might have said to Luther: “‘Why 
accentuate differences? You believe in God, 
in the deity of Christ, in our doctrine of sin, 
in heaven and hell, and why make so much 
fuss about personal accountability and justi- 
fication by faith?’”’ Or the Anglican might 
have said to Thomas Browne: “‘ Why accentu- 
ate differences? You believe everything we 
do with the exception of episcopal ordina- 
tion.”” But the principle lay in the difference, 
and not in the like. Luther was unwilling to 
concede that the individual could attain to 
God only through the intervention of priest 
or church, and Browne would ask no man, 
even though he be a mitered prelate backed 
by the arms of royalty, for permission to de- 
clare the unsearchable riches of Jesus Christ. 
As Congregationalists we are not called upon 
to obliterate ourselves, but to extend and pre- 
serve ourselves. 

I hope for one thing more as the result of 
the new emphasis, and that is a greater evan- 
gelistic fervor. Not the sickly, mawkish sen- 
timentality which exhausts itself in mystical 
phrases and puerile jabber, but the strong 
statement of sober, saving truth. The edifi- 
cation of the saints is not the sole function of 
the church and preacher, although it would 
seem by our actions at times as though it 
were. “I came to seek and to save that 
which was lost’’ was not incidental in the 
mission of Jesus, but paramount. It was 
only after Galilee and Judea had made the 
great refusal that Jesus gave all his time to 
the instruction of his disciples. “I have but 
little desire or unction to stand in my pulpit 
twice a Sunday for exactly the same purpose. 
If one service is devoted to the edification of 
the saints, surely the other ought to be de- 
voted to the saving of sinners. This method 
obtains in many of our churches, which serves 
to mark the tendency that ought to become 
general. 

Less emphasis upon the philosophic and 
theologic statement of religious truth and, as 
a consequence, the possession of a more posi- 
tive spirit, a deeper denominational con- 
sciousness and a stronger evangelistic fervor— 
that may be the future of modified Congrega- 
tionaligm. The reaction against destructive 
criticism, which had its origin in German 
rationalism, will not land us just where we 
were before. Of that history assures us. 
Experience has taught us that progress to 
something better and higher is always the 
result of action and reaction. 





In and Around Chicago 


The Pulpit Supplies 

The pulpit of the Union Park Church will 
be supplied during the month of August by 
Professor King of Oberlin, and during July 
by Professors Jernberg and Chamberlain and 
Rev. Messrs. J. C. Armstrong and A. H. Day. 
Dr. Goodwin of the First Church is testing 
his strength and is undecided about a vaca- 
tion, having so long been absent from his 
duties. So far as appears he is preaching 
with no serious results to his health, and the 
hope is that with the approach of cool weather 
his usual strength will return. Professor 
Mackenzie will supply the New England 
Church. 


En Route to the Council 

Many of the Eastern delegates to Portland 
left Chicago on the council train Thursday 
evening at 6 o’clock. They were in a cheer- 
ful mood, and in spite of the heat were enjoy- 
ing their journey greatly. It looks as if less 
than half of those appointed by the Chicago 
Association would be present in the council. 
The cost of the journey is one of the chief 
reasons why so few of the delegates chosen 
from the Interior will take part in the coun- 
cil. Of course every one recognizes the fact 
that brethren on the Pacific coast have been 
at heavy charges for many years in attending 
anniversaries East, and that it is only fair 
that the brethren from the East should share 
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in the cost and inconvenience of long jour- 
neys. 


Departure of Dr. Willard Scott for Worcester 
Last Sunday Dr. Scott was in the pulpit of 
the South Church for the last time as its pas- 
tor. He has served the church six and one- 
half years. Monday evening he and Mrs. 
Scott were given a large and hearty farewell 
reception. More than 400 persons were pres- 
ent. During Dr. Scott’s ministry 730 persons 
have been added to the church. Dismissions 
and deaths have reduced this to a net gain of 
476. The church is strong and vigorous. Its 
location is one of the best in the city. For 
the last seven years the region has been rap- 
idly filling up with an excellent class of peo- 
ple, and the prospects of further increase are 
assuring. There is no reason why another 
man should not be as successful as Dr. Scott 
has been, or at the end of six years should not 
be able to leave as Dr. Scott leaves, with the 
affection and regard of the entire parish. 


A New Departure in Divinity Schools 

The authorities of the University of Chi- 
cago have decided hereafter to show no 
favors to the students of any one department 
of the university. Up to this time students of 
divinity, in accordance with the custom which 
has prevailed in all theological schools, have 
paid no tuition. From this time forth they 
will be charged just what students in other 
departments pay, and if poor and worthy will 
receive scholarships which will meet the 
added expense of tuition. The experiment 
will be watched with much interest, for a 
good many have been asking for a long time 
why students of theology should be taught 
free and students of medicine or law be com- 
pelled to pay. When a little church at the 
ordination of a new pastor states through its 
committee that for its pulpit there were forty- 
eight applications, made either by the can- 
didates themselves or by their friends, one is 
justified in asking if a little more careful se- 
lection in the quality of students or some 
sifting process, like that now inaugurated by 
the University of Chicago, would not dimin- 
ish the number pressing into a ministry whose 
ranks are overcrowded, and contribute toward 
answering the question, How shall we raise 
our ministerial standards ? 


The Chicago Commons 

In addition to its usual summer schools, the 
Chicago Commons will offer in October a two 
years’ course in kindergarten training. This 
will include a course in home-making, with 
emphasis on industrial and social develop- 
ment. Students will have cpportunity to 
make themselves familiar with social settle- 
ment problems and, under competent teach- 
ers, to fit themselves for a useful career. Stu- 
dents should not be under eighteen, and must 
have an education and experience equal to 
that possessed by graduates of a high school. 
Tuition will be $60 a year, with an extra 
charge of $8 for books and materials. 


Dr. Withrow Goes to Park Street Church 

Probably the majority of those in Chicago 
outside the Third Church and large numbers of 
its members believed till the last minute that 
Dr. Withrow would decline the call to Boston. 
All doubts were removed Sunday morning, 
when he presented his resignation and gave 
his reasons for desiring to take up the work 
in Park Street. A review of what has been 
done and the fact that the church is united 
in its pastor not only indicate that there is 
no reason why a change should be desired 
here, but make it evident to an outsider that 
the call to Boston involves sacrifices and bur- 
dens which only a clear conviction of duty 
can justify. It is the hope of greater useful- 
ness, at the present juncture of affairs in 
Boston, than is possible here that has led Dr. 
Withrow to leave Chicago. 


Chicago, July 1. FRANKLIN. 





To have what we want is riches, but to be 
able to do without is power.—George Macdon- 
ald. 


7 July 1888 


In and Around New York 


Summer Services Out of Doors 

The practice of holding services out of doors 
has increased wonderfully this season. The 
Baptists are leading in it, although Rev. E. H. 
Byington is one of three who are in charge of 
the most ambitious effort in the city, so it 
cannot be said that Congregationalists are not 
assisting. With Mr. Byington are Mr. Dennett 
and Dr. Strong, two Baptist ministers, and 
the three conduct Sunday afternoon services 
in an open place in a principal Brooklyn 
avenue and early Sunday evening services in 
Carroll Park. Atthe latter formal permission 
has been given for the congregation to sit on 
the park fence. The Brooklyn City Mission 
maintains a gospel wagon which is driven 
everywhere, permission having been granted 
to hold services at any spot within certain 
wards. The number of churches in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn that hold services out of doors 
immediately preceding the evening service 
has doubled recently. The crowds that come 
in response to the bugle call of the choir are 
always well behaved, and a very large pro- 
portion accept the invitation to come inside 
which always follows the short open air talk. 


This Matter of Rest 

The usual inquiry is again made whether 
Presbyterian churches are or are not needed 
in summer. More of them are closed than of 
any other denomination. With scarcely an 
exception, every Congregational edifice in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn will be kept open, 
supplies being provided instead of shutting 
the doors. Dr. Abbott will summer at Corn- 
wall, Dr. Meredith at Point o’ Woods, Dr. 
Kent at Blue Point, Dr. McLeod at East- 


hampton, John Brittan Clark at Nantucket, © 


Mr. Herald at Asbury Park and Dr. Stimson 
at Gloucester, Mass. Dr. McElveen is going 
to Chickamauga Park and to Chautauqua, 
Dr. Behrends to Chautauqua and on a very 
brief trip to Europe, and Dr. Joseph B. Clark, 
Dr. Lyman, Dr. Ryder and Mr. Jefferson have 
gone to Portland to the National Council. 


A New Home Board Secretary 

It will be remembered that the two former 
secretaries of the Presbyterian Home Board 
were retired, Dr. McMillan by resignation 
and Dr. Roberts by the board declaring the 
office vacant. Dr. Roberts and Dr. With- 
row, the latter of whom now goes to Park 
Street, Boston, were voted for in connection 
with the one secretaryship which the General 
Assembly prescribed, but after a long delay, 
which affected not a little the receipts of the 
board, Dr. Charles L. Thompson of the Mad- 
ison Avenue Church, this city, was chosen. 
The assembly directed that the one secretary 
should have what assistance he needed, and 
accordingly Rev. Dr. John Dixon of Trenton 
has now been chosen assistant secretary. 
Dr. Dixon was at one time pastor of the First 
Church, Providence, but for twelve years has 
been at the First Church in Trenton. He 
is at the head of the home mission work of 
the Synod of New Jersey, and was lately 
chosen a director of Princeton. His election 
will, it is declared, give satisfaction through- 
out the denomination, and the Home Board is 
said to have, in Drs. Thompson and Dixon, 
two very strongmen. Dr. Roberts has become 
president of Center College, Kentucky. 


What Is Doing for the Soldiers 

Men and women who usually go abroad at 
this season or to the seaside are remaining in 
the city and working for the men at the front. 
Recently the trim yacht Admiral, the property 
of R. S. Comstock of Providence, was pur- 
chased for $40,000, and last week sailed for 
Key West on its way to Santiago, having on 
board physicians and about $20,000 in hospital 
stores. For the maintenance of trained nurses 
above $20,000 has now been contributed. A 
very practicable charity is the offering of 
vacant apartments to families of absent en- 
listed men, This has been done by several 
real estate owners, and the plan is spreading. 

CAMP. 
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THE HOME 
“The Alpine Sheep” 


When on my ear your loss was knelled, 


And tender sympathy upburst, 
A little spring from memory welled, 


Which once had quenched my bitter thirst. 


And I[ was fain to bear to you 
A portion of its mild relief, 
That it might be as healing dew, 
To steal some fever from your grief. 


After our child’s untroubled breath 
Up to the Father took its way, 

And on our home the shade of death 
Like a long twilight haunting lay, 


And friends came round with us to weep 
Her little spirit’s swift remove, 

The story of the Alpine sheep 
Was told to us by one we love. 


They, in the valley’s sheltering care, 
Soon crop the meadow’s tender prime, 
And when the sod grows brown and bare, 
The shepherd strives to make them climb 


To airy shelves of pasture green, 

That hang along the mountain’s side, 
Where grass and flowers together lean, 

And down through mist the sunbeams slide. 


But naught can tempt the timid things 
The steep and rugged path to try, 
Though sweet the shepheré calls and sings, 
And seared below the pastures lie, 


Till in his arms their lambs he takes, . 
Along the dizzy verge to go; 

‘Then, heedless of the rifts and breaks, 
They follow on, o’er rock and snow. 


And in those pastures, lifted fair, 
More dewy-soft than lowland mead, 

The shepherd drops his tender care, 
And sheep and lambs together feed. 


This parable by nature breathed, 
Blew on me as the south wind free 
’er frozen brooks, that flow unsheathed 
From icy thraldom to the sea. 


A blissful vision through the night 
Would all my stony senses sway, 

Of the Good Shepherd on the hight, 
Or climbing up the happy way, 


Holding our little lamb asleep, 
While, like the murmur of the sea, 
Sounded that voice along the deep, 
Saying, ‘Arise and follow me!”’ 
—Maria White Lowell. 





“Most people suffer 

The Responsibilities more from their 
pelieoresh sce friends than from 
their enemies,” some one has declared. 
We must confess that many of the heart- 
aches and sorrows of our lives have been 
caused by those who called themselves 
our friends. The harsh judgment, the 
unfair criticism, the confidence revealed, 
the misunderstanding of our motives, the 
thoughtless slight—these are the things 
which have cut us to the quick because 
they came from those in whom our faith 
was strong. Our enemies, for the most 
part, are not very numerous and we know 
but little about them. When we do real- 
ize that they are working against us their 
thrusts are not so hard to bear, often- 
times, as is a single unkind word from 
one whom we really love. Some of these 
misunderstandings between loved ones 
are inevitable, owing to the limitations of 
our natures, but many of them are the 
result of thoughtlessness or of the feel- 
ing that it is not necessary to be particu- 
lar with those of whose affection we feel 
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sure. We fail to write or call because we 
know our friend will love us just the 
same. Probably she will, but because 
she is a friend she appreciates little kind- 
nesses a8 no mere acquaintance possibly 
can, and she may feel the neglect although 
too loyal to let us suspect it. The fact 
that friendship is a responsibility should 
never be forgotten. 





The “ Training Table” 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


It is well understood that when an 
athlete wishes to be in prime condition 
he must resort to a particular diet. His 
nerves must be strongandsound. There- 
fore he renounces tea, coffee, tobacco and 
alcoholic stimulants. His stomach must 
be kept free from acidity. Therefore he 
abjures sweets. No extra strain must be 
put upon his digestion. Therefore pastry 
and all rich French compounds are pro- 
hibited to him. A steady hand and a 
clear head are the results. 

Now for what are all these elaborate 
preparations made? O, in order that a 
race may be won, or a game of ball, or so 
that a high jump may be taken, or a ham- 
mer thrown further than another might 
throw it. For these transcendently im- 
portant ‘“‘events”’ self-denial and absti- 
nence are gladly practiced. Young men 
cheerfully give up their precious beer and 
cigarettes for these lofty purposes, and 
everybody applauds and says, ‘“‘How 
fine!’’ 

But how is it when the genuine work of 
life comes on? A situation is to be ob- 
tained. To fill it requires the utmost ex- 
ertion of body and mind. Does the 
young man “‘train’’ for it? Not at all. 
Nobody thinks it worth while for him to 
give up his smoking and drinking, his 
sweets and his stimulants for anything 
so insignificant as success in his life 
work! Nobody thinks it worth while for 
the merchant or man of affairs, who is 
carrying enormous responsibilities and to 
whom the reaction after the delusive 
calm or energy imparted by cigar or 
champagne means frightful, often fatal, 
waste of vitality—nobody thinks it im. 
portant that he should “train!” 

The stark folly and the obvious im- 
morality of this view must be patent to 
any one who chooses to stop and think 
about it. One is almost ‘ashamed to 
argue a point so plain,’ and yet it seems 
necessary to remind the world often that 
“condition” depends more upon diet 
than upon any other one requisite. Oc- 
casionally an individual is encountered 
who can digest anything and keeps well, 
no matter how he treats himself, but 
most of the human race feel speedily and 
sharply any-abuse of their stomachs. 

Those among us who have insisted upon 
setting a “training table” three times 
each day in their own homes, excluding 
from it all but the most nourishing and 
digestible food, have often been called 
“fussy cranks.” To be sure, children thus 
fed have escaped the illnesses, petty or 
large, which have attacked those of differ- 
ently managed families, but this has been 
fatuously attributed to luckychance. The 
singular inconsistency of it all stares the 
public in the face and yet does not seem 
to be seen. 

The obligation of human beings to do 
their work in the best possible way—to 
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make the most of their talents of what- 
ever kind—to keep themselves in good 
health so far as possible, is only scantily 
acknowledged. It is as wasteful and 
wicked to eat a piece of cake or smoke a 
pipe which we have reason to think will 
lower our vitality and make us liable to a 
headache or any sort of weakness as it is 
to burn up a five-dollar bill. It is nothing 
short of stealing from those to whom 
we are under the obligation of service, 
whether service of love or service of pay. 

If “training’’ is necessary in order that 
young men may be kept in condition to 
win games, it is far more necessary that 
men and women “train” for the severe 
and exacting duties of life. Above all, if 
little children are to be well, their diet 
must be simple and wholesome and regu- 
lar. Let us all “train.” 





How to Know Our Evergreen 


Trees 
BY EMILY TOLMAN 


The sailing pine, the cedar, proud and tall; 
. .. the fir, that weepeth still. 


— Spenser. 

Under this general term are usually in- 
cluded all of our conifere or cone-bearing 
trees, though one of their number, the 
larch, is not evergreen. It includes also 
a few trees like the red cedar, which bear 
berries instead of cones. 

Gray enumerates nine pines, of which 
we have four in New England, the white, 
red, pitch and gray or northern scrub pine. 
The white pine is easily known by its 
bunch of five needles. The pitch pine has 
three and the red pine only twoin a bunch. 
The northern scrub pine, a straggling 
shrub or low tree, growing in barren, 
sandy soil, has needles only about an inch 
long and usually two in a bunch. The 
needles of the white pine are the softest 
and most delicate of the species, and are 
of alight green color with a whitish bloom; 
those of the red pine are a trifle longer 
and darker; those of the pitch pine are 
flattened and rigid. The cones of the 
white pine are from four to six inches 
long and often curved; those of the red 
and pitch pines are shorter, the latter 
often in clusters and having short, re- 
curved prickles. The bark of the white 
and red pines is rather smooth; that of 
the pitch pine very rough and dark. 

The white pine is the most beautiful 
and valuable of ourevergreens. The great 
demand for its timber has robbed our 
New England woods of most of its larger 
growth. It is said to attain a hight of 250 
feet when allowed full development. So 
improvident are we Americans that the 
Germans, who pay much attention to for- 
estry, say they expect in a few years to 
supply the United States with pine tim- 
ber. The roots of the pine are not deep 
like those of the oak, but its slender 
needles, through which the wind sighs and 
moans, fit it to withstand a gale before 
which the broad-leaved buttonwood 
would quickly fall. The cones of some 
of our pines require two or three years to 
come to perfection. Their seeds are eaten 
by birds, and furnish a part of the winter 
food of the red squirrel. 

The larch, hackmatack, or tamarack, is, 
we repeat, the only one among our cone- 
bearing trees which is not evergreen. It 
sheds its short, delicate needles every 
fall, standing as bare as any birch or 
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maple. Like the pine its needles grow in 
bunches, but there are many in a cluster. 
Its cones are less than an inch long. The 
larch is a tall, straight, slender tree, grow- 
ing chiefly in cold swamps and rare in 
New England except in cultivation. John 
Muir tells us that “the grandest of all the 
larches in the world, beautiful, pictur- 
esque and regal in port,’’ are found in 
some of our United States reserves. 

The fir and the spruce are often con- 
founded by the novice, but there are un- 
mistakable signs by which they may be 
distinguished. In both the needles are 
short, being less than an inch long, and 
instead of growing in bunches are scat- 
tered singly along the stem. Those of the 
fir are blunt-tipped, while those of the 
spruce are sharp. The cones of the fir 
stand erect; those of the spruce are pend- 
ent. The fir has a smoother trunk. Its 
color in the distance is a blue green, sug- 
gestive of “‘blue blood.” These charac- 
teristics, together with the erect position 
of its violet colored cones, proclaim the 
aristocrat among evergreens. 

It would be hard to find a more beauti- 
ful tree than the hemlock in spring, when 
its dark, plume-like boughs are tipped with 
the pale green of the tender new growth. 
Its needles are about half an inch long, 
flat and blunt, dark green above and whit 
ish beneath. They grow only on the top 
and sides of the stem, giving the branch a 
flattened appearance. The cones of the 
hemlock are small and hang from the 
lower side of the branch. The Bussy hem. 
locks in the Arnold Arboretum are prob- 
ably the largest in the vicinity of Bos‘on. 

The arbor vite is familiar to most of 
us as a hedge plant. It grows in swamps 
and rocky woods from New Brunswick to 
Pennsylvania and along the mountains to 
North Carolina, sometimes attaining a 
hight of forty or fifty feet. Its leaves are 
of two sorts, one awl-shaped, the other 
scale-like and blunt, and its cones are 
about half an inch long. Closely resem- 
bling this is the white cedar or cypress of 
ourswamps. Like the arbor vite it has 
fibrous, shreddy bark and flat branches, 
but its cones are even smaller. 

The juniper and the taxus, or yew, are 
evergreens which belong to the pine fam- 
ily, like all of these mentioned in this 
article, but which, unlike most, bear 
berries instead of cones. The yew, com- 
monly called ground hemlock, is a low, 
straggling shrub, with flat, rigid needles 
and red berries. The common juniper, a 
prostrate shrub growing on dry hillsides, 
has sharp, prickly needles more or less 
spreading and blue berries. Its near rel- 
ative, the juniperus Virginiana, generally 
known as the red cedar or savin, is a 
familiar object in the suburbs of Boston, 
and has given its name to more than one 
hill in this region. Lowell doubtless re- 
fers to this tree in the lines, 

O’er yon bare knoll the pointed cedar shadows 

Drowse on the crisp gray moss. 

Another writer has spoken of its “‘ Gothic 
figure, suggesting the pointed arch.” Its 
bark is brown and fibrous, peeling off in 
long shreds. The birds find it convenient 
for their nests, and no doubt get many a 
good meal from the pretty blue berries. 
Its wood is used in large quantities in the 
manufacture of lead pencils. 

Evergreen leaves are usually tougher 
and thicker than those which fall every 
autumn. Sir John Lubbock says that 
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short-leaved conifers, as a rule, hold their 
leaves longer than the long-leaved coni- 
fers. For instance, some of our pines 
retain their leaves but two or three 
years, while ‘the spruce,. fir, yew, etc., 
keep theirs eight or ten years. It is a 
wise provision of nature which provides 
our Northern regions with trees having 
smooth, slender needles, from which the 
snow slips easily, instead of broad leaves 
like the maple or the linden. 





Ned, the Dog of the Regiment 
A TRUE STORY 
BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS 


We were seated around the driftwood 
fire on a stormy evening at the seashore, 
when the Captain suddenly broke the 
silence with: ‘No, I never saw another 
dog equal to Ned. It would be easier to 
tell what he couldn’t than what he could 
do in the line of canine achievement. 
One afternoon, when I was in the army, 
a few officers of us were chatting together, 
when one of my comrades turned to me 
and said: ‘Captain, I’ll wager a basket of 
grapes I can hide something of yours that 
dog can’t find.’ 

“*Done,’ I replied, ‘only I stipulate 
it shall be fairly within his reach.’ 

“But partly in a spirit of mischief and 
partly because he could find no difficult 
hiding place within the limits of the 
agreement, Lieutenant G. placed my rid- 
ing gloves in a vase on an uncommonly 
high mantelshelf in the dining-room of 
the officers’ quarters. A finger of one 
glove hung over the side of the vase just 
a bound beyond Ned’s reach. 

“Away went the dog, sniffing in cor- 
ners, darting under beds and chairs, re- 
turning occasionally to his master, only 
to be met with: ‘ You haven't found those 
gloves yet, Ned?’ 

“Off for the third time, he suddenly 
spied them, and down he sat, patiently, 
on the floor, his plans all laid. A_half- 
hour went by, and a big Negro servant 
passed through the room, unconscious 
that Ned had his warrant forarrest. The 
fellow shook with terror, and tried to 
escape; not an inch would Ned let him 
proceed till, by barks, uplifted eyes and 
nose, short growls and twitching of trou- 
sers that would bear small strain, he 
finally made known to him that the glove 
was the thing he was after. As Pompey 
threw it at him the dog disappeared like 
an arrow, the Negro following, crying, 
‘Lord ’a massy, massa, I t’ought I los’ 
my neck wid dat dog, ’fo’ I find out what 
he want.’”’ 

One day the Captain was out hunting, 
with Ned along, as a matter of course, 
and during the day, in a tall cornfield, 
lost his powderflask, not missing it till 
after Lhe returned to camp. Weeks later, 
reconnoitering in the same neighborhood, 
he observed that, in the fortunes of war, 
the field had been burned over. Looking 
down at the dog, he said, carelessly: 
“Ned, we’ lost our powderflask when we 
were down here, didn’t we?” 

Off went Ned and in a few minutes re- 
appeared, triumphantly bearing the un- 
injured flask by the strap. 

Like a child, Ned would occasionally 
want to be naughty. : 

“One day,” continued the Captain, “I 
had occasion to dine on a tugboat stop- 
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ping for a few hours at our landing, and 
I chose to leave Ned at home. It wasa 
warm day and I made him quite comfort- 
able in his barrel kennel, with a brush- 
wood fringe over the entrance, that as he 
went in brushed off the flies and after- 
ward protected him like a window-screen 
from theirannoyance. I told him plainly 
where I was going and that he must stay 
behind. But he had not forgotten that a 
few weeks before I went off without him 
in this same boat to be gone several days, 
and this time he proposed to outwit me. 
His vaulting ambition, however, like many 
a human’s, overleaped itself. 

“Hardly had I left my tent when, ata 
sneaking distance, he followed on, and 
when we had gone below for dinner, and 
all was quiet on deck, Ned sprang aboard, 
deliberately became a stowaway and went 
to sleep. 

“Dinner over I returned, and, calling 
my dog, met with no response. Two days 
went by and still no Ned. I was much 
grieved to lose him, so it was with delight 
that on the morning of the third day I 
received a letter from a neighboring 
island, fifty miles away, telling me my 
dog went on the steamer, and adding, 
‘You'll have to come down, for he is so 
miserably unhappy he won’t eat a mor- 
sel.’> Remorse and homesickness were 
evidently doing their work, and I knew 
he would need no further. punishment for 
his disobedience. I hastened down by 
the next boat. The officers and men, who 
knew Ned well, were all gathered to wit- 
ness the reception. Ned looked at me 
first with tail between his legs, evidently 
much concerned to know whether he was 
to be received as a recreant truant or a 
forgiven sinner. But I greeted him cor- 
dially with, ‘How are you, Ned?’ With 
a leap he was over my head, repeating his 
living arc of triumph until tired, and then 
fawning on me and licking my hand till 
it was my turn to be weary. 

“Ned was extremely fond of dress 
parade, and he had become such a favor- 
ite that, though dogs were not allowed on 
the parade ground, he was made an ex- 
ception to the regulation. No soldier felt 
better or enjoyed the show more thor- 
oughly. The boys wére very proud of 
him and bought him an extravagant col- 
lar, on which they had engraved, ‘Irish 
Company, Third Regiment, New Hamp- 
shire. Ours by Adoption. Dog Ned.’ 
He always wore it on dress occasions.” 

‘“Was he ever in battle?” 

“O, yes, several times, and wounded 
too. How he kept his eyes on me to be 
certain that it was right to be there at 
all! But much as he hated the confusion 
and danger nothing would keep him out 
when his master was in it, and the de- 
light with which he saw me taken off in 
an ambulance, wounded, is to be par- 
doned when to his canine mind it was 
our only chance for life. He was wounded 
in his foot in the same battle, and we 
limped off together. 

“But I must tell you one of his home 
exploits. A friend calling at my office 
one day, having heard of Ned’s unusual 
intelligence, begged me to send him for 
something then and there. I looked up— 
it was a mile to my house—and said: 
‘Ned, go home and bring me my cane to 
walk back with.’ 

“Fifteen or twenty minutes later a 
nondescript object was seen coming down 
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the street. It was Ned with my black 
silk hat on. The cane was not to be 
found, and he naturally concluded that 
hat and cane went together and half a 
loaf was better than none, and so had 
started with the silk hat which, with 
infinite pains and patience and naturally 
at the cost of the ruin of the hat, he had 
dragged along. When he took it by the 
rim it flew up and made a blinder, and 
when he attempted to take it by the top 
it was with the result of a long row of 
tooth marks along the edge of the crown. 
But it had been so loving a task, per- 
formed to the best of his knowledge, 
that I patted him and threw the wreck 
of my best Sunday hat into the office 
grate.” 

“Then you brought him home with 
you?” 

“Yes, the first time, and the governor 
of the State, for Ned had quite a na- 
tional reputation by this time, offered 
me $1,000 for him, with the promise that 
he should be mine again should I safely 
return, but I knew that Ned could never 
live apart from me. He was hail-fellow- 
well-met with any of my friends, but he 
loved only his master. Wherever my 
fortunes led me, and they were the for- 
tunes of war, Ned was always at my side, 
once in the very forefront of a masked 
battery. By the way, on that march, 
when we captured many a Johnny, Ned 
disappeared a few minutes to return with 
a big gray rabbit in his mouth. 

“*Hullo, Captain,’ cried one of my 
men, ‘Ned’s ahead of us; he’s captured 
the first gray-back!’”’ 

“Did you bring him home the second 
time?” 

“ Alas, no. I was about to go home on 
account of a wound for a second furlough 
when, just before I went on board the 
steamer, Ned began to behave queerly as 
if he had something in his throat. I 
could find nothing, no more could the 
surgeon, and in an hour poor Ned was 
dead. I bave another dog I call Ned, 
but he isn’t Ned. I often think what a 
darkey said to me one day, when at the 
trapping of a coon Ned had shown mure 
brains than any one else in the party. 

“*Lord ’a massy, massa, dat dog ain’t 
no dog, dat dog’s somehbody!’”’ 





Echoes from the Denver Bi- 
ennial 
About 1,100 delegates, representing 300 wom- 


en’s clubs, attended the biennial meeting of 
the General Federation in Colorado. 


Massachusetts sent the largest number of 
delegates from the East—seventy- one. 


A very interesting session at Unity Church 
was devoted to the women of the press and 
those in sympathy with their work. 


A Little Housekeeping Out of Doors was 
the catching title of a paper by Mrs. Joseph 
Green of Ohio, who told how streets should 
be kept clean, the garbage collected, etc. 


Among the notable persons in attendance 
were Agnes Repplier, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Octave Thanet, Miss Jane Addams, Miss 
Ume Tsuda from Japan, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb from England, Mrs. William J. Bryan 
and Mrs, Calvin S. Brice. 


The affection which club women have for 
Mrs. Henrotin was constantly in evidence. 
She declined re-election as president of the 
federation, and the delegates were obliged to 
content themselves with making her the emis- 
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sary from the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to the Paris Exposition in 1900. 


Mrs. Lowe, the new president, is said to be 
a woman of means and of high social position 
as wellas of pleasing personality. As founder 
of the Women’s Club of Atlanta, which now 
has 300 members, and president of the State 
Federation of Georgia she has shown remarka- 
ble ability as an organizer. She believes that 
in the club movement are great possibilities 
for improving conditions in the South and 
rousing the Southern women from their ex- 
treme conservatism and timidity toward all 
lines of public work. 


The vote for president stood: Mrs. William 
B. Lowe of Georgia, 429; Mrs. Alice Ives 
Breed of Massachusetts, 234. Needless to say 
that the election was not achieved without 
considerable lobbying, some heated discus- 
sions and many disappointments and heart- 
burnings. Mrs. S. B. Platt, president of the 
Denver Women’s Club, whose influence was 
naturally large, believes it will be greatly to 
the advantage of the movement to have a 
Southern woman as leader. It is giving the 
president to the weakest section, considered 
from a club point of view, a section that needs 
this impetus and encouragement, __ 

The welcoming address of Governor Adams 
of Colorado was a first-class woman suffrage 
speech. He took it for granted that his audi- 
ence were all woman suffragi«ts and would 
wish to hear about the success of the move- 
ment in Colorado. He frankly confessed, 
however, that he was not an unprejudiced 
observer, for had it not been for the women 
voters some other man might have been giving 
the governor’s address of welcome. Mayor 
T. S. MeMurray of Denver—‘‘the woman’s 
mayor ’’—also brought cordial greetings. The 
visitors to Colorado have certainly had an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to see for themselves 
the practical effects of woman’s suffrage, not 
only in politics but upon the individual woman 
voter. 


Hobson’s Mother’s Estimate 


One person, at least, was not surprised at 
Lieutenant Hobson’s bravery and daring in 
sinking the Merrimac in the harbor of Santi- 
ago. The young man’s heroism was no im- 
pulse of the moment, if we may judge from 
this letter written by his mother at Greens- 
boro, Ala., to a friend in New York city. 
Mrs. Hobson writes: 


Your letter of congratulations reached 
me a few days ago. I fully appreciate 
and agree with you in your enthusiastic 
tribute to my boy’s heroism. In accom- 
plishing his daring achievement I realize 
he was guided and protected by our kind 
Heavenly Father. The appreciation of 
the pees his State and native town is 
most grati ying to usall. Itis but natu- 
ral that my mother pride should be pleased 
at the goes mgt of my boy Aa nation 
and its rulers. Such recognition is very 
happy, but it has told us nothing new of 
his grand worth. 

A nobler son no mother ever had. He 
has been a mtnty tower of strength to 
me for years. Never forgetting the man 
demands of a large household, it has al. 
ways been his pleasure to share his salary 
with us. In every i! he has been a 
help and a comfort. The three years he 
was studying abroad there never failed to 
come from him the most loving letters, 
and his resources were ever at our com- 
mand. The le noblest nature, with 
every attraction of person and character, 
he claims the admiration of every one 
who knows him. 

To us, nearest and dearest to him, it 
took no Santiago to proclaim him a hero 
—he has been to us for so long the truest 
hero, as noble son and idolized brother. 
The plaudits of the world are his, and, 
while history will record the daring deed 
of his heroism, the gentler, sweeter, no- 
bler beauty of his nature can be known 
only to those to whom he is first best. ... 

Affectionately yours, 
SALLIE C. HOBSON. 








7 
Closet and Altar 


I am with thee, saith the Lord, to save 
thee. 





Forgive me my sins, O Lord, forgive 
me the sins of my youth and the sins of 
mine age, the sins of my soul, and the 
sins of my body, my secret and my whis- 
pering sins, my presumptuous and my 
crying sins, the sins that I have done to 
please myself and the sins that I have 
done to please others. Forgive me those 
sins which I know, and those sins which 
I know not; forgive them, O Lord, for- 
give them of thy great goodness.—Pri- 
vate Devotions, 1560. 





Times without number have I prayed, 
“This only once forgive,’’ 

Relapsing when thy hand was stayed 
And suffered me to live. 


Yet now the kingdom of thy peace, 
Lord, to my heart restore; 
Forgive my vain repentances 
And bid me sin no more. 
—Charles Wesley. 





Sin is nothing else than that the crea- 
ture willeth otherwise than God willeth 
and contrary to him. And this contra- 
diction to God’s will is what we call, and 
is, disobedience.— Theologia Germanica. 





We need a living Redeemer to plead for 
us in God, not against God, but against 
our accusing conscience, to be our Advo- 
cate with the Bather against our self- 
condemnation. We need him as the hu- 
man conscience of God to come to our 
rescue against our conscience. .. . Con- 
science makes us men and heroes. Yes, 
but it is conscience, too, that mocks our 
manhood with the memory of our sin, 
our neighbor’s and our kind’s. If we 
were left alone with our conscience it 
would do more, on the whole, to over- 
whelm us than to redeem or support us. 
We need some surety more sure and mer- 
ciful and universal than our conscience. 
—P. T. Forsyth. 





Let us often think of our own sins, 
and we shall be lenient to the sins of 
others.—Fénelon. 





How could I bear to be partaker 
Of sinful, frail humanity, 
Had not the world’s almighty Maker 
Become a sinless man for me? 
But since my God assumed my nature, 
I gladly am a human creature, 
For such his mercies are, 
He takes a tender share 


In all I bear. 
—Nyberg. 





No one can ask honestly or hopefully 
to be delivered from temptation unless 
he has himself honestly and firmly de- 
termined to do the best he can to keep 
out of it.— Ruskin. 





Be not weary of me, good Lord, and 
let me not be weary of myself, or of 
trying to conquer myself. # am all 
weakness, but thou art almigbty, and 
canst put fortb tby strengtb perfectly 
in my weakness. Make me trulp to 
bate all wbicb thou batest, fervently to 
love all wbicb thou lovest; make me 
trulp sorry, for love of thee, that 1 bave 
60 Often offended thee, and so migbtilp 
transform me, tbrougb tbp grace, tbat 
B may no more offend thee; tbrougb 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 





A BIT OF MOTHER-CRAFT 
Hark, hark! The lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies: 
And winking mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise: 

Arise, arise! 

The sonnet was repeated by a boy of six 
years—a big, healthy fellow who spent most 
of his waking hours in play. He was quiet 
enough now, however, standing in wrapper 
and slippers to watch for the first peep of dawn 
along the eastern horizon. 

It was a gray morning and the boy’s next 
words were: ‘I’m afraid ‘early-born, rosy- 
fingered morn’ isn’t coming today, mother. 
There don’t seem to be any rosy fingers to 
draw back the curtains.” 

Then after a pause he added: “ But there 
couldn’t be any rosy fingers without the 
clouds, could there, mother? ’”’ 

The next moment he was executing a war- 
dance about the nursery floor, while his 
mother looked into the dawn with a smile on 
her face as she recalled the light that had 
come into his eyes when the “pretty pink- 
ness”’ of his babyhood had first been em- 
bodied for him by Homer’s immortal phrase. 
Presently Rob returned to the window and 
curled himself upon the couch. His thoughts 
had gone back to Shakespeare’s beautiful 
song, and the busy tongue. rambled on: 
***Golden eyes’ is pretty, mother, isn’t it?’’ 
he said. ‘Do you think he [meaning Shake- 
speare] wrote it early in the morning and.then 
went to his mother’s—no, his wife’s—door and 
said it? Perhaps he sang it! Could I sing 
it?’’ He madean improvised attempt. ‘ What 
does ‘chaliced’ mean, mother? ”’ 

Three minutes later he was deep in the con- 
struction of a “‘ warship” of blocks modeled 
after a newspaper cut of the Maine, and his 
mother slipped away to repeat the child’s say- 
ings to her husband. 

Mrs. Ralston had adopted what may be 
loosely characterized as the ‘poetical fad ’’ 
two years before the date of this record. Ina 
somewhat vague and unsystematic fashion 
she had tried to acquaint herself with and give 
to her children the best poetry. She had 
read to them Paul Revere’s Ride, The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith, and many other descriptive 
poems, realizing that nothing is trite or hack- 
neyed to the fresh imagination of a child. 
Soon, however, she discovered two things: 
first, that the children were far more inter- 
ested when she recited than when she read to 
them; secondly, that they did not quickly 
memorize poems as a whole but caught read- 
ily such portions as appealed strongly to their 
interest. Finally the idea came to her, with 
the joy of original discovery, that it might be 
possible to associate poetical thoughts with 
the everyday happenings and experiences of 
life. She inaugurated a series of experiments 
one evening just at dusk by repeating, slowly 
and distinctly : 

The day is done and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in his flight. 


She spoke as if to herself, but the three lit- 
tle people in the room dropped books and 
playthings and gathered about her with sur- 
prise in their eyes. 

“What did you say, mother?” questioned 
Rob, and the next moment, delighted with the 
tribute to Longfellow, Mrs. Ralston had the 
youngest child in her lap and was repeating 
and explaining her quotation. 

Before the winter was over the two older 
children learned to greet each snow-fall with 
the lines beginning, “‘ Out of the bosom of the 
air,” and many bits of Snow-Bound interested 
them. 

Busy Mr. Ralston first made actual acquaint- 
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Mothers in Council 


ance with the new educational movement in 
his home one evening when the children had 
been sitting on the rug in front of the open 
wood fire, then had gone to the window to 
search for its reflection out of doors. When 
they discovered it Rob electrified his father by 
repeating promptly : 
Under the tree, 


When fire outdoors burns merrily, 
There the witches are making tea. 


Mrs. Ralston was repaid an hundredfold for 
her labor of love by the pleased appreciation 
in her husband’s eyes. 

A few days later the sun rose in golden 
splendor without a trace of “ pinkness”’ any- 
where. 

“Tt won’t do to say anything about ‘rosy- 
fingered morn’ today,” said Rob, and Mrs. 
Ralston was glad to have ready the lines from 
Tennyson: 


Morn, in the white wake of the morning star, 
Came furrowing all the orient into gold. 


“I know about the plowing, mother, but I 
can’t see fhe morning star!’ exclaimed this 
practical boy, in response to a word of ex- 
planation. ‘‘And what does ‘orient’ mean, 
mother ? ”’ 

No mere repetition of words satisfied the 
keen young mind, and: he made nice distinc- 
tions in regard to the appropriateness of the 
quotations he used. Looking out upon the 
slush and slop of a February rain he had re- 
marked, quietly, ‘‘ We can’t say ‘how beautiful 
is the rain’ this time, can we, mother?”’ 

Upon another occasion, when he and Mab 
were running first to the west window to 
watch the sunset and then to the east window 
to enjoy the rising of the full moon, he began 
to quote from the Ancient Mariner: 


The moving moon went up the sky 
And nowhere did abide— 


and paused. His mother, thinking that he 
could not recall the rest, continued : 


Softly she was going up, 
And a star or two beside. 


But the boy shook his head, explaining: 
“No, mother, you mustn’t say that yet. We 
can’t see the stars now. It is too light.” 

With the approach of spring Mrs. Ralston 
was almost overwhelmed by the wealth of 
material at her command and the growing in- 
terest of the children. A possible danger was 
suggested to her one night by Mab, who said 
in a breezy little voice as she climbed into 
bed, “‘ Mother, there is so much in Mab’s mind 
that there is hardly room for any more.” 

** At least she is in no danger of falling into 
the ‘ weather-bureau frame of mind,’’” Mrs. 
Ralston remarked gayly to her husband as 
they descended the stairs together. Then, 
with a long breath of satisfaction, she added: 
“T think I have never in my whole life en- 
joyed anything more entirely than this study 
with the children. They are so responsive 
that it fairly frightens me. When children 
are young the mother can play upon them as 
she would upon the keys of a musical instru- 
ment.”’ 

**Such work will give all the training of the 
imagination that is necessary,” replied Mr. 
Ralston, ‘‘and go far in forming a correct lit- 
erary taste.’ 

‘Of course a full understanding of fine poe- 
try comes slowly,’’ responded the mother, 
“but when the association is once formed a 
musical quotation just sings itself in the 
child’s memory and he grows gradually into 
complete appreciation of its meaning.’’ 

Silence fell for a few moments, then with 
a half sigh Mrs. Ralston exclaimed, ‘‘ Mothers 
who give the care of their children entirely to 
nurses little know what they miss!” 

“ They little know what the children miss,” 
was her husband’s gallant but wholly serious 
retort. DoRoTHY STORRS. 
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REMEDIES FOR SULKINESS 


Nora Archibald Smith is right in saying 
that there is nothing more depressing in a 
household than that peculiarly unpleasant 
form of temper which we call sulkiness, and 
which, whether it possesses a rebellious child 
or a mutinous cook, lowers the barometer of 
happiness as effectually as a northeast storm. 
A Dumb Devil is what she terms this disease 
in her recent book, Children of the Future, 
and the apt quotation at the head of the chap- 
ter devoted to the subject is: ‘‘ This kind go- 
eth not forth but by prayer and fasting.’ 
The author thus diagnoses the case and pre- 
scribes for the sullen child, stipulating that 
the saving must begin very early: 

One of the causes of sulkiness is frequently 
to be found in a violated sense of justice. 
The child perceives, often with too much 
reason, that he is treated unfairly, that his 
misdeeds are punished capriciously or more 
heavily than they deserve, or perhaps that he 
is corrected for a fault which another member 
of the family may commit with impunity. 
He knows that he is weak and cannot avenge 
himself; he is unable by the very constitution 
of his being to cry aloud for redress, and the 
sense of wrong filters slowly into his heart, 
corroding everything it touches. 

It is easily possible, of course, that this may 
be the state of the case, but, on the other hand, 
it is quite as likely that his wrongs are largely 
imaginary—ordinary occurrences seen with a 
jaundiced eye. The lunatic who fancies him- 
self a king is exposed to a thousand assaults 
of rank and cruel wounds of dignity from his 
supposititious subjects, and the child who 
regards himself as the center of the universe 
is easily wounded in self-love, and bears con- 
stantly about with him that inconvenient bit 
of luggage known as “‘a chip on the shoulder.” 

There is no denying, I think, that egotism has 
much to do with sulkiness, and that if the child 
(or the grown person) could be led to have a 
juster idea of himself, if he could be persuaded 
to think less of his own wrongs and give some 
attention to other people’s rights, his malady 
would be in a fair way of being cured. 

Let us be charitable, however, and remem- 
ber that what may appear like sulkiness is 
sometimes a dark and gloomy habit of mind 
which is consequent on physical weakness or 
upon great ante-natal depression on the moth- 
er’s part. I was discussing the subject the 
other day with an observant old lady from 
New England, who shrewdly remarked, ‘0, 
half the time the children ain’t a mite to 
blame for their sulky tempers. Some of ’em 
are down-hearted from thestart. Why, [knew 
of a baby down to Hardscrabble that was dis- 
couraged when it wa’n’t but two days old.”’ 

The sullen child, if he is to be cured, needs 
more than any other to be surrounded with 
silent love—waves of it, billows of it, floods 
of it, warm and grateful as a tropic ocean. 
Gloom, discouragement, rebellion, bitterness, 
cannot long endure in that sweet encompass- 
ment, and the child must be led to feel to the 
very depths of his selfish, tortured heart that 
in one quarter, at least, there will be inex- 
haustible mercy and tenderness and sym- 
pathy. And this does not mean that he is to 
be humored or petted, or his misdeeds over- 
looked—it only means that such a child needs 
absolute certainty of love somewhere, lest he 
become another Cain, jealous and murderous 
as the first one. He must be treated with 
strict and absolute justice, which is entirely 
compatible with the highest kind of love, and 
he must be made happy with suitable com- 
panionship and occupation. ‘‘ Cross Patch” 
of childish rhyme, who sat by the fire to spin, 
doubtless had sufficient occupation, but we 
note that she drew the latch before she began 
to turn her wheel. This is of all things what 
the sulky child must not be suffered to do. 
He must never draw the latch and seclude 
himself to brood over his wrongs. 
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The Conversation Corner 


references to Scotland, but there 

was not room for two Scotch 
views which I have had in the drawer for 
a long time. The American tourist who 
sent them to me took them on the Crinan 
Canal, which connects Loch Fyne with 
the Atlantic. Perhaps some of you have 
taken that delightful trip “down the 
water ”’ from Glasgow, through this canal, 
and so on to Oban, Staffa and Iona, 
or through the Caledonian Canal to the 
north country. If so, you will recognize 
the children waiting on the side of the 
lock until the boat is lifted up to their 
level, so that they can supply the passen- 
gers with milk from their pails. In the 
other the lassie is sitting on the wall, 
ready to give you a glass of cold water 
from “the stream of the hill.” If thegen- 
tleman had only thought to pencil her 
name in his memorandum book, we would 
have sent her a certificate of membership 
and a copy of this paper, with her own 
picture—wouldn’t she have been sur- 
prised ? 

How many nice children one always 
sees on any such trip! A few days ago 
I made a little excursion up into New 
Hampshire, the Scotch Highlands of New 
England—in fact, into a region which was 
settled almost exactly a hundred years 
after the English Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh, by the noble band of Scotch patriots 
who had fought and suffered for liberty’s 
sake in the north of Ireland. Getting 
tired of doing nothing as I rode along I 
saw in the seat behind me a little fellow, 
also alone. Of course we soon got ac 
quainted. He told me that he had a ride 
on the Atlantic Ocean the night before 
on his way from New York. Then he 
told me his first name and his brother’s, 
and from those I knew well enough that 
he must be on a Visit to that same region. 
I guessed right, for he told me where he 
was going and about the boys he should 
see and how many horses they had, and 
all that. When our destination was 
reached and I got on the electric car, [ 
found my little companion and his brother 
and all the family there too, but we had 
to say good-by when I got off at the first 
village. 

The next day a friend invited me to 
take a trip to the end of the electric rail- 
road—a romantic ride around through pas- 
tures and across streams to a beautiful 
town, which in the old time before the 
railroads was a famous town, the home of 
three governors of the same name. I 
called on a Corner correspondent and 
also at one of the old governor homes, but 
nothing pleased me quite so much as to 
see those children at play in front of a 
farmhouse which the cars passed—how 
they did shout and swing their hats! I 
hope we shall hear from these new-made 
Cornerers again some time. 

Hyper Park, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I got the stamps yester- 
day, and I thank you very much for them, es- 
pecially the unused half-cent stamp [red New- 
foundland dog!), of which [ shall be very 
proud. I have over 600 stamps in my collec- 
tion. I have just read your letter in the Cor- 
ner about your trip down to Fort Warren. I 
went there last Saturday with my father and 
an army officer, and noticed the guns, the 
kitchen, and all that you told about. We 
went down on the “ Resolute,” and rode in the 


Lo week’s Corner had two or three 


pilot-house and saw the captain whom you 
described. I must stop now and go to supper. 
JOHN E. 
Here is another letter about the same 
trip from a schoolgirl up in New Hamp- 
shire: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I was very glad to 
see those kodak shots of my Fort Werren 
home—they look so homelike and familiar 
that they almost make me homesick. I have 
two years more in this school, and may go to 
—— Academy next year ; did you not go there? 

EVELYN C, 
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Yes, I did, and enjoy the memory of it 
still, although it is more than ——ty years 
ago. I cordially advise you or any other 
girl or boy to attend the same old school! 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASs. 
Dear Mr. Martin: [I have ‘some stamps 
which I would like to exchange with the Cor- 
nerers. I have United States, Austrian, Ar- 
gentine R-public, Bavaria, Belgiam, France, 
Hungary, Germany, Italy, British, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Swiss, Canadian, Chilean, which 
I would like to exchange for Korean, Chinese, 
Japanese, South African Republic, Bulgarian. 
Venezuelin and Mexican. I am ten years 

old. Lours B. 





The stamp fever never abates—or, 
rather, if some recover from it, enough 
others are attacked with it to keep up the 
epidemic. One of the boys in the mail- 
ing-room handed me the other day a 
package of 1’s and 2’s, Columbian issue, 
to give to any who want them. His fever 
is over, but his place is supplied by many 
others. This morning’s mail brings me, 
ona Western letter, the first stamp I have 
seen of the Omaha Exposition issue— 
Farming in the West. 

Now I hope I have room to wish you 
all a grand time in your vacation. Please 
tell me where you are going (or have 
gone) and—([Mr, Martin must tell you his 
“and” some other time.—D. F.] 


Me. Mata) 





Corner Scrap-Book 


I take from the C. S. B. compartment of the 
drawer a bunch of Old Folks’ ???, and hope 
that some of the other O. F.’s will “not be 
backward in coming forward” to answer 


them. 
RockForD, ILL. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I, too, want information 
—concerning a book which was sent me, per- 
haps forty years ago, in a package from 
friends in New England. The real title I 
have forgotten, but we always called it “the 
Jesus book.” It was a small book, nearly 
square, printed on beautiful paper, in clear 
type. The cover was dark blue. It contained 
short stories, with examples of what Jesus 
would do in certain circumstances, as: “ Jesus 
was obedient,”’ ‘ Jesus was truthful,” “ Jesus 
was kind,’ etc. More than any other book 
but the Bible it influenced my four children 
to choose deliberately and act wisely in things 
pertaining to life and godlmess. The book 
was completely worn out, and that is why it 
passed out of my keeping and thought. 

8. B. H. 


I remember a little book of the same char- 
acter, size, color and contents about forty 
years ago, which used to be kept to attract 
and interest on Sundays the children with 
whom I then came in contact. I think it is 
the very same book, but I cannot recall the 
title. I think the frontispiece was a beautiful 
picture of the face of the Saviour, and that 
the closing (?) piece was, ‘I think wher I 
read that sweet story of old.’’ I have the im- 
pression that it was published by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, but a search at the society 
rooms fails to prove it—although clerks of the 
present day cannot be expected to know about 
the good things of the past generation! 

Brockport, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have been much in- 
terested in the calls for old school reader 
pieces, some of which I remembered very 
well as being in my ‘Child’s Guide” and 
* Young Reader.’’ I have today taken up an 
extract which we found among the papers of 
a sister not now with us. I venture to ask if 
you know by whom it was written and where 
it can be found. I think it would be interest- 
ing to others as well as myself if it could be 
printed. This is a part of it: 

“The Bible—a house of many mansions. 
It took sixteen centuries to build the edifice, 
It has sixty-six capacious chambers—the 
books of the Old and New Testaments. Each 
verse is a stone, a beam, or apanel. We ap- 
proach by the beautiful garden of Eden. The 
first part of the building, that of the highest 
antiquity, bears the name of the Chambers of 
Law and Justice, five in number. The first 
of them is a vestibule to the others, resembling 
a long gallery hung with portraits and scenes.” 

E. P, M. 


A lady in Rhode Island wishes to know 
about another old piece, like the last in its 
quaintness, only in poetry instead of prose. 
This is one verse: 

I have a never failing bank, 
A more than golden store ; 
No other bank is half so rich, 
How can I then be poor? 

Yes, I remember that very well; it was pub- 
lished about forty years ago in a tiny booklet, 
perhaps two inches square, in black, glazed 
covers. I think the title was ‘‘ Zion’s Bank.”’ 
I remember giving it, or reading it, to an old 
fisherman, who was very much interested in 
it, and asked me, “Is that bank in England 
or the States?’’ Unless some old reader has 
preserved a copy of it, Ido not know how to 
learn more about it. 

A gentleman in Michigan has autograph let- 
ters of James G. Birney, Elihu Burritt, David 
Swing, Charles G. Finney, John Burroughs 
and F. W. Seward, which he would like to 
dispose of. I will give his address to any one 
who sends George Washington for it, 


LN.In 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR JULY 17 1 Kings 18: 30-39 


Elijah on Carmel 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


On a pleasant Sunday afternoon in May I 
stood on the hill above Nazareth and looked 
westward to the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. Then my eyes followed the long 
ridge of Carmel till they rested on a white 
monastery standing on the plateau toward 
the eastern end of the range. There, it is 
said, occurred the famous test of Elijah to 
show whether Jehovah or Baal should be 
acknowledged as the God of Israel. He who 
came more than eight centuries later to put 
before the people the supreme question 
whether they would accept or reject Jehovah 
as revealed in him must often from that same 
hilltop have watched the distant plateau on 
Carmel, and thought on the trial by fire of 
that prophet whose character was to be re- 
produced in his forerunner. He must often 
have meditated, as we do today, on the suc- 
cessive steps which led to the final decision of 
the people. They were: 

1. The appeal to Baal. During the years 
which followed Elijah’s warning to Ahab, the 
king’and the court continued to worship Baal. 
The persecuted prophets of Jehovah hid in 
caves, but the long-continued drought reminded 
the people of his presence in disapproval. 
They leaned first to one god and then to the 
other. When Elijah came forth from his hid- 
ing place in the extremity of the famine, his 
challenge to Israel was, “ How long will you 
limp first this way and then that way?” His 
summons was one which comes to every life 
wasting itself in indecision—Choose your god. 
Elijah proposed a test suited to a simple peo- 
ple not unaccustomed to appeal to supernatu- 
ral powers to give them signs for their guid- 
ance. His challenge was accepted by the 
Baalites, for to refuse it would have been to 
confess defeat. 

Their appeal to their god was fervent 
enough. Their emotions were excited to 
frenzy. Their bodies, minds and spirits bore 
the marks of the intensity of their religious 
life. If the value of religion consists in its 
uplifting effects on those who practice it, then 
the Baalites ought to have been the noblest of 
men, for their priests showed as great de- 
votion as could be shown by the servants of 
Jehovah. But they could show nothing else 
for it except their own mad antics and the 
degradation of their followers. 

The one test of any religion is in the answer 
to the question, What can the god whom it 
represents do for men? Whether it be Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism, Unitarianism, The- 
osophy, or some philosophy without a name, 
it must submit at last to this test. Hypatia, 
the beautiful philosopher in Kingsley’s story, 
fascinates young Philammon. When he be- 
comes convinced of the value of her theories 
he appeals to her to save his fallen sister, 
Pelagia. Hypatia confesses that her philoso- 
phy has nothing in it to do this service. The 
test fails.- Philosophy ceases to charm him. 
Man has a religious nature. It instinctively 
seeks a god. But man cannot create an ideal 
which will uplift the race. That must be re- 
vealed to him. He is not satisfied simply by 
making appeals. If he cries to a silent god he 
will at last renounce it. The service of Baal 
was gorgeous in its ritual, intense in its ear- 
nestness. But Baalism is sure to end in skep- 
ticism. 

2. The appeal to Jehovah. Elijah based it 
on his experience with his God. He was will- 
ing to put the genuineness of the test beyond 
criticism. Twelve jars of water were poured 
on carcass, wood and altar. Revealed religion 
will bear the severest scrutiny and courts it. 
Those who are afraid to have it tested weaken 
its power and witness to their own want of 
faith. Let the sacrifice which God is to kindle 
be laid as far as possible from the natural 
giow of civilization. Let it be placed in Mada- 
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gascar, on the FijiIslands. Let it be drenched 
in heathen superstition and grossness. The 
fire which is to light it is the Holy Ghost from 
heaven. Weare content to abide by the result. 

Elijah’s confidence gave him calmness in 
his appeal. Four hundred and fifty prophets 
of Baal cried to their god all day in the same 
words. They used vain repetitions because 
they thought they would be heard for their 
much speaking. But Elijah called history to 
aid his appeal when he took thetwelve stones, 
representing the whole nation, to build again 
the altar, the law when he chose the time of 
evening sacrifice and prepared his offering as 
the great lawgiver, Moses, had directed, 
patriotism when he called on Jehovah as the 
God of Abraham and Isaac and Israel. He 
made the great truths of experience and reve- 
lation support his appeal to Jehovah, the cov- 
enant-keeping God, to turn the hearts of his 
people back to him, to whose service, by the 
solemn pledges of their fathers, they were 
bound. 

3. The response to the appeal. Jehovah set 
his seal to the work which his servant had 
done, revealed again his supreme power and 
his desire to renew his covenant with his 
chosen people. The servants of God may at 
any time safely abide any test which God 
warrants. But no greater proof can ever 
again be called for than the one he has given 
—the sacrifice of his Son on the cross, approved 
by his words and deeds and by its effects on 
the world. Let the advocates of any religion 
place their sacrifice and their deeds beside 
that and the appeal to the people may safely 
be made. 

4. Thedecision of the people. The Israelites 
had come to the point where they felt the need 
of divine help. They were desperate in the 
grasp of famine. They could not follow both 
Baal and Jehovah. The challenge of Elijah 
must be answered. ‘‘My God is Jehovah,’’ 
was Elijah’s message. ‘‘ Which is your god?” 
was his question. They were worshiping Baal, 
but they had never formally renounced Jeho 
vah. All their history was connected with 
him. “If Jehovah be God,” Elijah had said, 
“follow him: but if Baal, then follow him.” 
Before the altar blazing with the fire from 
heaven there could be but oneanswer. ‘‘ They 
fell on their faces: and they said, Jehovah, he 
is God ; Jehovah, he is God.” 

Our nation needs God at all times. But in 
the emergencies of present war and in the pos- 
sibilities of still greater perils the challenge to 
every one of its people is peremptory—which 
is your god? Let us turn to the God of Israel 
for help. Nothing can do so much to secure 
our happiness and prosperity and exaltation 
among the nations as to bring all the people 
to make and maintain the choice of God as the 
supreme object of obedience and love. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 10-16. Unhoped-for Mercies. 
1 Kings 19: 1-18; Ps. 103; Luke 15: 20-32. 
Their abundance in every one’s experience. Their 

blessedness. Their lesson. 

[See prayer meeting editorial.) 





When a man looks through a tear in hisown 
eye that is a lens which opens riches in the 
unknown and reveals orbs which no telescope 
could do.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Education 


— The Sauveur Summer School at Am- 
herst is to open next Monday. In the depart- 
ment of library economy William I. Fletcher, 
librarian of Amherst College, is to give daily 
instruction which will cover the whole field of 
library work. This is an excellent opportu- 
nity to learn modern methods of arranging, 
cataloguing and administering the library. 

—— Among educational institutions of spe- 
cial interest to our readers we would not pass 
by The American College for Girls at Con- 
stantinople. Its calendar for the current year 
is at hand, with some excellent illustrations 
of buildings and grounds, a list of past as well 
as present instructors and of all the alumne. 
Eight young ladies, whose names indicate that 
they represent Greek, Armenian, Bulgarian 
and other nationalities, received the degree of 
A. B. this year. Mary Mills Patrick, A. M., 
Ph. D., is the accomplished president. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


OUR OWN WORK 


The American Board and the Carolines. The 
desire of the American Board is for religious 
liberty, not political dominion. Those who 
know the history of the Board in Turkey, 
Hawaii and elsewhere could never have 
doubted this, but in connection with the dis- 
eussions now going on in relation to the dis- 
position of Spanish colonies which may fall 
into the hands of the American army and 
navy it may be well to reprint the official 
expression of the Board in regard to the Car- 
oline Islands set forth in the Missionary Her- 
ald for July: 


It cought to be already understood, yet it 
may be well here to repeat the fact, in view 
of many utterances of the public press, that 
the American Board does not meddle in polit- 
ical matters, and that at the present time it 
takes no part in discussions relating to terri- 
torial acquisitions by the United States in any 
part of the world. When our missionaries in 
a foreign land are denied the rights which 
other American citizens enjoy the interven- 
tion of our Government is sometimes sought, 
but on principle eur Board avoids seeking 
aid of the state in the prosecution of the mis- 
sionary work. In view of the forcible inter- 
vention of Spain in the Caroline Islands ten 
years ago, putting a stop to Christian efforts 
of our missionaries, who were there years be- 
fore the Spaniards arrived, we deem it right 
to ask that whenever the status of those 
islands is determined ample guarantee shall 
be required of whatever power shall hold sov- 
ereignty that perfect religious toleration shall 
be enjoyed by the islanders. As to what na- 
tion shall hold that sovereignty we have noth- 
ing whatever to say. 


That the Christians of the islands should be 
left to Spain without a guarantee of full re- 
ligious liberty is the one inadmissible out- 
come of the situation. 


An Evangelistic Seminary. Student vacations 
have been more or less the opportunity for 
student preaching among our American sem- 
inaries, but in India the theological seminary 
of the Madura mission has been in the habit 
of making evangelistic tours as a body at the 
close of the school year. As described by Dr. 
Jones of Pasumalai, the president of the sem- 
inary, this expedition, consisting of twenty- 
seven teachers, students and others, covered 
this year a field of about 300 square miles, in- 
cluding nearly as many villages. The journey 
is undertaken in a time of heat, which makes 
the work hard but also in a season of popular 
leisure, which insures an audience. ‘Our 
force have done splendid work and with a will 
and an enthusiasm that are very gratifying,” 
writes Dr. Jones. “It is anything but easy 
to get up before daybreak daily for a couple 
of weeks, travel afoot some fifteen miles and 
preach in some five or six villages, under a 
blazing tropical sun. We have also run two 
magic lanterns almost every night to large 
and interested audiences. Violins, a concer- 
tina, cymbals and Sunday school pictures 
were among the attractions that we used.’’ 
It is certain that such work must be effective 
in reaching the people and its reflex action 
upon the students cannot fail to be of the 
most stimulating and instructive sort. 


THE WORLD AROUND 


Work in the Klondike. The Presbyterians 
have always been at the front in the evangel- 
ization of Alaska, and are now beginning to 
show fruit among the immigrants as well as 
the natives. The Home Mission Board re- 
ports the organization of a church of fifty- 
nine mem»ers by its missionaries, fifteen de- 
nominations being represented in its member- 
ship, while all the elders were formerly 
Methodists. The character of the work at 
the older stations is changing, and mission- 
aries who have been laboring among the In- 
dians are finding it necessary to devote most 
of their attention to the incoming whites. It 
is a time of trial for the native Christians, of 
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peril for the unconverted natives, but of op- 
portunity for the church. 


London Missionary Society Work. With the 
London Missionary Society it has been a year 
of quiet growth and extensive visitation. The 
most important results were obtained in a visit 
to Madagascar, where in personal interviews 
with the French governor, General Gallieni, a 
better understanding in regard to the purposes 
and work of the society was reached and some 
of the disabilities under which the mission has 
labored were removed. Much of the work has 
been transferred to the Paris society, but even 
under the restrictions incident to the French 
occupation the report is that ‘even in Mada- 
gascar, from which a few months ago it seemed 
as if the society was about to be cruelly ex- 
cluded, in certain specific directions there is 
some prospect of extension.’’ 


Getting Ready to Enter Hunan. The mission- 
aries of the London society in central China, 
under the leadership of Dr. Griffith John, have 
published an appeal for re-enforcement in order 
that they may be ready to enter the long closed 
province of Hunan, which, under the recent 
British treaty with China, is soon to be opened 
to foreigners. They ask for an ordained mis- 
sionary,and a doctor, who shall be sent at once 
and shall prepare themselves by lifeand study 
in China for immediate entrance upon work in 
the opened province when the treaty takes 
effect. The London Missionary Society rec- 
ognizes the statesmanlike prevision of the 
appeal, but is compelled by the present condi- 
tion of its funds to make immediate appoint- 
ment contingent on a guarantee of support for 
not less than the first five years. 


A Recrudescence of Cruelty. If anybody 
really imagines that it is a mistake to replace 
the ‘“‘mild idolatry’’ of India by Christian 
faith, a little knowledge of the unrestrained 
results of that idolatry might be wholesome. 
For example, the Indian Witness of Calcutta 
calls attention to an outbreak of the hook- 
swinging barbarity in April last. More than 
sixty persons, according to the eyewitness 
whom it quotes, ‘“‘ were induced to submit to 
the cruel ordeal, largely at the suggestion of 
some of the ‘upper class.’’”’ The ‘ ordeal” 
consists in being suspended by iron hooks 
thrust into the flesh of the back in expiation 
of sin and honor of the gods of Hinduism. 
One of the sixty died through the breaking of 
the rope by which he was suspended. 


NOTES 


Before 1870 there was no Protestant church 
in Rome. Now there are fifteen. 


A missionary loan exhibition was held re- 
cently at Norwich, Eng., and more than 30,000 
persons visited it. It greatly increased pub- 
lic interest in missions throughout that part 
of the country. 

English Baptist missionaries have followed 
Mr. H. M. Stanley’s track nearly half-way 
across Africa. Their most distant station 
now is within ten miles of Stanley Falls, on 
the Upper Congo. 

Prohibition is claimed to be a success in 
Fiji, for the rum made there in the sugar fac- 
tories has to be sent elsewhere, and anybody 
giving intoxicating liquor to a native is fined 
$250 and shut up for three months. ‘That is 
restrictive certainly, but hardly prohibitive so 
long as rum is allowed to be made. 

That the work done at Uganda is genuine is 
proved by the fact that when Bishop Tucker 
recently visited a populous district some 
200 miles from Uganda, where no English 
missionary ever had penetrated, he found the 
king already baptized and with a Christian 
church at his capital. Native evangelists had 
visited the tribe and made many converts. 


A report from Sierra Leone brings the good 
news that Dr. D. F. Wilberforce, one of the 
missionaries who were supposed to have been 
murdered by the natives in the recent out- 
break, is safe with his wife and children ata 
station on the coast. Instead of killing them 
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the assailants held him and his family for 
ransom, and released them on payment of 
something over $500 by the society. 
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PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, July 17-23. Christianity Compared 
with Other Religions. 

It used to be believed by many that no reli- 
gion excepting Christianity has anything good 
in it. Occasionally we meet some one still who 
80 believes, but they no longer are numerous. 
As modern facilities of intercourse have 
brought nation closer to nation, and as Chris- 
tians have learned more than they used to 
know about other religions, it has become 
plain that most religious systems possess some 
merits, and that most of the leading systems, 
those which, like Buddhism or Mohammedan- 
ism, are held by large divisions of the human 
race, embody and inculcate much which is 
spiritually helpful. 

To admit this is by no means to surrender 
the claim of the gospel to be the one supreme 
religion for the human race. It is only to 
concede a fact, and to illustrate that fairness 
without which no study of religions or any- 
thing else can be profitable. The superiority 
of Christianity needs no support from un- 
trustworthy props. Whatever may be truly 
claimed in favor of any other religious system, 
it remains true that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
has amply proved itself much the best adapted 
to save lost men and make them true children 
of God. 

No other system is so true to the great facts 
of nature in insisting that all men are sinners. 
No other offers such efficient redemption, such 
inspiration and help, such pure ideals of con- 
duct, such intelligent and stimulating views 
of truth and life. Neither Buddha, Moham- 
med nor the central being of any other system 
is for men the personal friend and Saviour 
that Jesus is. It is true that some of the other 
religions promote a high nobility of conduct. 
Yet the best lives of the best men who believe 
them rarely, if ever, equal the excellence of 
the best types of Christians. 

God is in every form of religion in some 
measure. But the gospel is his own specially 
revealed truth. It is the religion which he 
wishes us to accept, proclaim and carry 
throughout the world. 

Parallel verses: Matt. 28: 18-20; Gal. 3: 6-9; 
Rev. 13: 15-17. 





Have a care, Americans! These national 
duties which call upon us to raise an avenging 
arm arise only in those terrible alternatives 
when all else has proven to be ineffectual and 
when we have good reason to know that such 
an avenging arm will be effectual. Have a 
care that among your ruling motives no place 
shall be allowed to the mere love of military 
and naval renown. ‘The pathway marked out 
for the republic by its fathers was one of 
peaceful achievement. Its mission is peace. 
A free nation can rightfully have no other 
aspiration. Undoubtedly there are tempta- 
tions which come with the possession of power. 
Men take pride in being the citizens of power- 
ful nations and enjoy the consciousness of 
strength, but these are temptations to be re- 
sisted. For any undue indulgence in them the 
price will be exacted with the certainty of 
fate, and this price is grinding taxation, the 
oppression of the poorer classes, the multipli- 
cation of the official corps, the intensifying of 
the struggle for the possession of patronage 
and consequent spread of corruption, the in- 
creasing power of political bosses and chief- 
tains, the decay of public and civic virtue and 
the resulting danger of resorts to revolution. 
Let not our future confirm the sad lament of 
the misanthropic poet—that history has but 
one page, which reads: “‘ First freedom, then 
glory, then corruption, then decay.”’—Hon, 
J. C. Carter at University of Virginia 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
HELBECK OF BANNISDALE 


This is Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, 
and it isa novel. As we remember saying of 
her Sir George Tressady—and it is more true 
of this book than of that—she has written a 
genuine novel and not a philanthropic or the- 
ological treatise in the form of a story. We 
cannot avoid the impression, however, that 
Mrs. Ward writes her stories rather because 
she wishes to write them than because she 
cannot help it. This one, for example, al- 
though carefully planned, well proportioned, 
very interesting and in passages even bril- 
liant, never quite touches the level of inspira- 
tion. The author is always entirely master 
of herself, never loses herself for a mo- 
ment. The result is a remarkably perfect 
piece of work, but it never reaches the very 
highest level. It invariably lacks spontane- 
ity. 

The story, although a pure novel, has a 
purpose. But the purpose may be differ- 
ently understood. We are not quite sure 
whether Mrs. Ward desires to represent the 
Roman Catholic Church favorably and ap- 
proves of the unbending fixedness of its re- 
quirements, or whether she intends to hold it 
up as worthy of condemnation. We incline 
to the latter opinion. The book describes the 
terrible struggle in the mind of the heroine, a 
fascinating and lovable girl of strong in- 
dividuality and acute intellect, brought up 
without religious training and firmly con- 
vinced of the right of private judgment, 
shrinking in every fiber of her nature from 
submitting to any such arbitrary and perva- 
sive authority, no matter how gently exerted, 
as that of Roman Catholicism. 

She falls in love with one of the most loyal 
and devout of Catholics, and the story hinges 
on the tremendous struggle in his mind be- 
tween his absolute loyalty to his church and 
his intense devotion to his lady love, and on 
the corresponding struggle, equally intense, 
on her part between her love for him and her 
horror of the absolute submission of herself 
in belief and life which she soon understands 
is inevitable should she marry him, in spite 
of the undoubted genuineness and intensity 
of his affection for her. He loves her devot- 
edly and absolutely, as she loves him, but, 
after all, his love for her is not that of an 
ordinary man ‘for a woman, but of a Roman 
Catholic man—a very different thing. The 
terrible problem, the solution of which is left 
uncertain till the last, is solved abruptly and 
dramatically, and very pitifully, and the 
story leaves a somber impression like most 
of the author’s work. 

It is exceedingly able. The different char- 
acters in themselves and their contrasts are 
masterpieces, and the descriptions of natural 
scenery and of occurrences are wonderfully 
vivid and striking. But the central feature 
of the book is its portrayal of Roman Cathol- 
icism, and this is as merciless as it is gentle. 
Evidently Mrs. Ward has made careful study 
of the papal church as it exists in England 
today, and, although Helbeck, the hero, may 
be an exceptional man, we take it to be be- 
yond question that there are such men and 
that the representation of the insistence of 
Rome upon supreme control over individual 
lives is not overdrawn. If this be true it 
would be difficult to represent the surviving 
medievalism of the Romish Church more 
forcibly. 

The minor characters in the story are de- 
picted with no less care than the more im- 
portant, and the scene in the foundry is al- 
most unsurpassed within the range of our 
knowledge for tragic naturalness and sol- 
emnity. The story comes very close to being 
one of the great novels of the generation, but 
the lack to which we already have alluded— 
the author’s failure ever absolutely to sur- 
render herself even for a moment to the in- 
terest and power of her theme—involves the 
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absence of the one thing needful to lift the 
work to the very highest degree of excellence. 
But it will add to Mrs. Ward’s already honor- 
able reputation as a literary artist. {Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.00.) 

NORTHWARD OVER THE “GREAT ICE” 


This substantial and handsome work, which 
is in two volames, tells the story of the Peary 
Arctic exploration. It describes Lieutenant 
Robert E. Peary’s life and work along the 
shores of northern Greenland and upon the 
interior ice-cap, in the years 1886 and 1891-97. 
Special additional features are his account of 
the little tribe of Smith Sound Eskimos, 
believed to be the most northerly human 
beings in the world, and of the discovery and 
transference to this country of the three great 
Cape York meteorites. The volume, of course, 
bears a close resemblance in general to the 
many other narratives of Arctic exploration 
from the time of Dr. Kane down to our own 
day, but has special interest in the fact that 
Lieutenant Peary’s method has been peculiar 
to himself, and that a large part of the region 
of his effort has been untraversed by others. 

His theory of Arctic work is to found 
stations, or colonies, at one or two points, 
abundantly supplied with everything necessary 
for his purpose, and to use them as bases of 
operation. From these he purposes to proceed 
northward by establishing stations at suitable 
intervals, not necessarily occupied by human 
beings, except during the passage of his party, 
but containing caches of provisions and am- 
munition, so that by this system of gradual 
approach the pole may be approximated with- 
out the necessity of ever being more than two 
or three days’ march from supplies. This 
system he already has carried out with some 
measure of success in his expeditions to the 
northern shores of Greenland—expeditions 
conducted along the surface of the great inland 
plateau, where the traveling was found, as he 
expected that it would be, easier than along 
the shore on either coast. 

The perils of Arctic life cannot be wholly 
obviated by any system, and more than once 
he reached the neighborhood of stations al- 
ready established only to find them buried 
deep in ice and snow, so that his supplies were 
inaccessible, even if the exact spot where 
they lay had been discoverable. But the 
essential practicability of his theory may be 
said to have been demonstrated. And although 
his second expedition to the northern coast 
of Greenland nearly suffered failure, owing 
to the death of his dogs, one by one, and the 
failure of his provisions, he did make it a 
success. It is evident that one of the most 
terrible obstacles to such exploration is the 
peculiar disease which at times attacks the 
dogs, and for which there seems to be no cure. 
It is a species of madness and has something 
of the nature of an epidemic. Lieutenant 
Peary believed, and may be said to have 
proved, not only that the surface of the ice- 
cap plateau is more level than the coast regions, 
but also that the prevailing winds may be so 
avoided or utilized that the average speed of 
an expedition can be much greater day by 
day than has been supposed. 

He made many important scientific investi- 
gations and a number of geographical, meteor- 
ological and sociological discoveries, and has 
added much to the scientific knowledge of the 
north as well as to what was known before 
about the Eskimosasapeople. He succeeded, 
by living among them, in attaching them 
warmly to himself and his party, and he pays 
a high tribute to their good qualities. We 
cannot indorse his hope that missionary effort 
never may be made among them, nor is it 
quite consistent with the evidences of his gen- 
eral respect for Christianity and missions 
which occur. So far as it is a hope that they 
may be kept from the contamination of un- 
Christian and reckless men from Christian 
lands, we heartily agree with him. But the 
picture which he draws of the social and 
moral condition of the Eskimos is not suffi- 
ciently flattering, even at its best, to prompt 
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the conclusion that they do not need, and 
would not be the happier for, the knowledge 
of the gospel imparted to them by sincere and 
high-minded Christian missionaries. Possi- 
bly he has overstated his own feeling in the 
matter. 

His narrative, or rather his succession of 
narratives—for his work is in distinct por- 
tions and describes his several voyages to and 
sojournings in the Arctic regions—although 
there is considerable necessary sameness to 
its various portions, is intensely interesting. 
The possibility that men, or even women, ac- 
customed to a temperate or even to a warm 
climate, may dwell, not only with safety but 
in comfort, in the Arctic region by proper 
precautions he has demonstrated trium- 
phantly. Mrs. Peary accompanied’ him and 
spent one winter with him, and their little 
daughter was born during one of their ab- 
sences in the north. The cases of illness 
which occurred in the party were few and 
ordinarily traceable to the strain of their 
work, and yielded readily to rest and proper 
treatment. The only loss of life which oc- 
curred—the disappearance of Mr. Verhoefft— 
was due to accident. It is worth notice that 
one of the most efficient members of the party 
was Lieutenant Peary’s body servant, a col- 
ored boy, who had spent a considerable time 
previously with him in the tropics. The two 
volumes are profusely and admirably illus- 
trated and provided with the necessary maps. 
tables and other addenda of all sorts. The 
work will be received from the first as a most 
valuable and interesting addition to the liter- 
ature of the north. [F. A. Stokes Co. $6.50). 


RELIGIOUS 


Our friend Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton is a won- 
derfully prolific writer. Books from his pen 
appear so rapidly that one can hardly remem- 
ber them all and, what is more remarkable, 
the quality of them is always high. In some 
of them, as in that now before us, The Con- 
quered World and Other Papers [Thomas 
Whittaker. 50 cents] one of the series of 
Small Books on Great Subjects, appear to be 
collected certain of his discourses, a use 
of material the second time which is always 
possible and sometimes advantageous. Cer- 
tainly these sermons deserve a wider audience 
than any church can afford. They are inter- 
pretations and appreciations of nature and 
truth which possess unusual freshness and 
force. They exhibit a fine sense of the spirit- 
ual needs of ordinary men and women and 
they employ the resources of thorough culture 
and wide observation effectively in meeting 
those needs. 

To show the naturalness of the sacrifice of 
Christ, of its atoning efficacy in the circum- 
stances of his life and ministry and his rela- 
tions to the Jews, and to correct the frequent 
impression that the atonement involved some 
arbitrary or artificial arrangement amounting 
almost to a legal fiction, is the purpose of The 
Sacrifice of Christ [Macmillan Co. 50 cents], 
by Dr. Henry Wace, prebendary of St. Pauls 
Cathedral. He considers the history of the 
sacrifice, its efficacy, its effect, the testimony 
to and the sufficiency of the sacrifice, in five 
chapters, apparently discourses, probably 
preached by him in his ordinary ministration. 
They are good examples of clear reasoning 
and of wise and spiritual application of truth 
in a simple and practical manner. 

In Seeking Christ, by Miss Nannie Hearn of 
Pelham, Ga., are a number of incidents and 
selections relating to conversion and the at- 
tainment of Christian character. They are 
simple, practical and devout, and although 
somewhat conservative—for example, they con- 
demn dancing, theater-going and card-playing 
in the most wholesale manner—they emphasize 
some of the great truths of the gospel with 
great effectiveness, and in regard to such 
doubtful matters as those specified they wisely 
point out the dangers involved. 

Love Does It All (J. H. West. 50 cents), by 
Ida L. Hilliard, is a short, pathetic and im- 
pressive little sketch, as able in the portrayal 
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of character as it is unpretending and touch- 
ing. Its spirit is as uplifting as it is tender 
and sweet, and it cannot fail to have a useful 
influence. 

STORIES 

The Young Queen of Hearts (Macmillan Co. 
$1.25], by that prolific author, Mrs. Emma Mar- 
shall, deals with the Princess Elizabeth and 
her brother Henry, Prince of Wales, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, and 
with their childhood and youth, their compan- 
ions and friendships and some of the events of 
their subsequent careers. It is vivacious and 
interesting, seems to be true to the life of the 
times and is a capital book throughout. 

The Yellowplush Papers [Harper & Bros. 
$1.50] is out in the biographical edition of 
Thackeray and contains a number of Cruik- 
shank illustrations which strike us afresh and 
more than ever as remarkable for their coarse 
and exaggerated and at the same time spirited 
and often amusing representations of the 
scenes selected. Cruikshank had to overdo 
everything he drew, yet his pictures certainly 
add much to the interest of a volume. 

Here is another volume of college sketches. 
It is by J. G. Sanderson and is called Cornell 
Stories (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00]. It 
is capital from cover to cover, but it is sketchy 
and deals only with a few of the aspects of 
college life, so that it leaves a somewhat frag- 
mentary impression. Nevertheless it is re- 
markable that, touching the life of the college 
world at so few points, it should convey so 
much by implication and should be so success- 
ful. It is at times thrillingly pervaded by the 
college spirit. To Cornell men the reading of 
it will be a treat and to all college men a great 
pleasure. The author gives evidence of a 
power which ought to enable him to do future 
work of a high excellence. 

EDUCATIONAL 


The late Prof. J. D. Davis’s Revised Tezxt- 
book of Geology [American Book Co. $1.40] 
has reached its fifth edition, also revised and 
enlarged, which has been edited by Prof. W. 
N. Rice of Wesleyan University. Portions 
have been entirely rewritten. Some changes 
of arrangement appear. New illustrations 
have been added. The evolutionary theory 
receives due recognition, and the relation of 
polarity to evolution is treated fully. The 
volume is one of the most complete and schol- 
arly on its theme.——Prof. Webster Wells, in 
The Essentials of Plane Geometry {Leach, 
Shewell & Co. 75 cents], has aimed to meet 
the needs of high schools and academies. It 
isa modern book in all respects and will do 
good service. 

An Introduction to the Study of English 
Fiction [D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents] has 
been prepared by Prof. W. E. Simonds, which 
is interesting in itself and will do good serv- 
ice. A useful list of books for reference and 
reading is included.—The increasing atten- 
tion to vocal culture insures a welcome for 
Easy Lessons in Vocal Culture and Vocal 
Expression [Eaton & Mains. 60 cents], by 
S.S. Hamill. It is clear, diversified and prac- 
tical. 

Plato’s Apology to Socrates and Crito and 
a Portion of the Phedo [American Book Co. 
$1.25] have been edited with appropriate com- 
ments and notes by Rev. C. L. Kitchell, and 
the book is printed in an exceedingly clear 
and handsome fashion and is in all respects a 
first-class text-book. ——Le Roi des Montagnes 
{[D. C. Heath & Co. 40 cents], by Edmond 
About, has been edited for Heath’s Modern 
Language series by Dr. Thomas Logie.—— 
A minor issue in the same series is Taine’s 
Introduction a U Histoire de la Littérature 
Anglaise [20 cents], edited by Irving Babbitt. 
Each of them is practical and serviceable. 

The Rational Spelling Book, Parts I. and 
II. [American Book Co. 15 and 20 cents], 
edited by Dr. J. M. Rice, is based upon expe- 
rience, purports to follow the suggestion of 
psychology, and wisely gives special attention 
to words most used in ordinary matters.——A 
new book on Latin Prose Composition [Amer- 
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ican Book Co. 75 cents], by C. C. Dodge and 
H. A. Tuttle, is based on Cesar, Nepos and 
Cieero. The leading purpose of the editors is 
to blend advantageously attention to syntax 
and also to the author read. It is a superior 
piece of work. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The Unquiet Sex (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25], by Mrs. Helen W. Moody, is one of 
those books which, if it does not make the new 
women and advocates of women’s suffrage, 
and the other leading emancipationists and 
reformers of the down-trodden sex, rise in all 
their might and make the welkin ring with 


. their indignant remonstrances will be a cause 


of surprise. Indeed the daily press already 
has been made the medium of some expostu- 
lations, indicating that, whether the sex be 
unquiet or not, some members of it certainly 
are. There isa gentle humor in Mrs. Moody’s 
pager, and at times a keenness of wit, not to 
say a certain adroit sarcasm as well as a large 
fund of wholesome common sense, which we 
should think bright minds, even among her 
sturdiest opponents, would enjoy. She does 
not seem to be opposed to the reform of what- 
ever needs to be reformed, or of the eman- 
cipation of women from whatever actually 
enslaves them, if there be anything of. the 
kind, but she pokes fun with pertinence and 
success at a great many of the fads of the ad- 
herents of the multitudinous women’s move- 
ments, and punctures a good many of the bub- 
bles which are roseate before many eyes until 
they have been burst. The literary quality of 
her work is as excellent as the thought is com- 
mendable, and we know of no book on the 
subject which so well succeeds in maintaining 
the golden mean between extravagant pro- 
gressiveness and narrow-minded conserva- 
tism. The book is full of bright thoughts, is 
exceedingly readable and is sure to be popular. 

Inland Windfalis [W. B. Conkey Co. $1.00] 
contains a collection of short poems by Mr. 
E. T, Reed. They are miscellaneous in char- 
acter and in excellence, but average well. 
They are popular and entertaining rather 
than profound, and do not rise notably high 
in conception. They illustrate the easy and 
flowing verse which many writers excel in 
composing, who occasionally produce a musi- 
cal and charming little poem, but most of 
whose work, although creditable, is not no- 
ticeably conspicuous for excellence. 

The Massachusetts Year-Book and City 
and Town Register [F. S. Blanchard & Co. 
$1.75] is the fourth to be issued, and contains 
about everything in regard to the State of 
Massachusetts which anybody is likely to de- 
sire to learn. It has as special features new 
to this issue a table of aggregates, giving 
area, population, valuation, tax rates, etc. 
Its statistics include names of churches and 
clergymen, and there is even a list of public 
parks in the State. It presents a comprehen- 
sive and accurate summary of the statistics of 
the State at the present time and also a great 
deal of historical material. It is invaluable to 
every one who has occasion to use statistics. 
It should be in every public library, and will 
do a useful service in many which are private. 

The reputation of the Spaniard is not high 
throughout the world at large except for cer- 
tain qualities, noble in themselves and in their 
manifestations, which are less conspicuous in 
Spaniards now thaninthepast. The Spaniard 
in History [Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents], 
by J. C. Fernald, is a brief review of the his- 
tory of Spain for the last 2,000 years. It is of 
course sketchy, but it makes distinct and gen- 
erally faithful impressions and it will convince 
the reader that the Spaniard is substantially 
today what he always has been. And that in 
spite of the frequent and lofty nobility of the 
Spanish people, the selfishness, self-conceit, 
narrowness of mind and frequent cruelty which 
have rendered Spanish control of so much of 
the world oppressive during the present cen- 
tury are inherited traits which have always 
illustrated themselves objectionably. May it 
not be that an overruling Providence is using 
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present events with the purpose of destroying 
the Spain of the past that a new and better 
Spain may succeed to her inheritance and do 
her work in the world in the future? 


NOTES 


— The Associated Press of the United 
States serves 2,500 papers which have 50,000,- 
000 readers. 


—— Thackeray himself is authority for the 
statement that his Vanity Fair was refused 
by seven publishers. 


— Mr. Gladstone’s long career furnishes 
another proof that incessant and. diversified 
brain work does not shorten life. 


—— The corner stone of the monument to 
Francis Scott Key, author of The Star Span- 
gled Banner, has just been laid in Mt. Olivet 
Cemetery, New York. ; 


—— The Hebrew grammar of Gesenius was 
published first in 1813, and a new edition of it, 
not to speak of translations, has come out 
about once in three years ever since. 


— Book News is interviewing authors in 
order to learn why they wrote their books. 
It is rather a surprise to learn how few have 
any reason in particular to give. Perhaps 
they do not altogether care to tell. 


—— The tendency to publish the works of 
popular English novelists is growing. Ar- 
rangements to translate Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
new book, Helbeck of Bannisdale, into Ger- 
man, Dutch and Norwegian were completed 
before the book came out. 


— Mr. Howells, in the first of a series of 
papers on American Literary Centers which 
he is contributing to Literature, says that 
Philadelphia was the first to deserve that 
title, then New York, and later Boston, and 
that Boston had claims to the title superior 
to those of any other city. He thinks that, 
strictly speaking, there is no true American 
literary center at present. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 
A READER FOR HIGHER GRADES. By Sarah L. 
Arnold and C, B. Gilbert. pp. 317. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
MEMORIES OF A REAR-ADMIRAL. By 8S. R. 
Franklin. bp. 398. $3.00 
MEG OF THE SCARLET Sean. By W. E. Tirebuck. 
pp. 420. $1.50. 
MORIAH’S MOURNING. By Ruth McE. Stuart. pp. 
219. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
be - 3 pve 7s JACKAL. By R. H. Davis. vp. 175. 
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78 Se :018T. By George Meredith. pp. 523. 
OU, 

BuonA FLEMING. By George Meredith. pp. 416. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE STUDY OF THE CHILD. By A. R. Taylor, 
Ph.D. pp. 215. $1.50. 
Cassell & Co., Ltd. New York. 
WiTH NATURE AND A CAMERA, By Richard 
Kearton, F.Z.8. pp. 368. $5.00. 
Werner Co. Chicago. 
THE DETERMINATION OF SEX. By Dr. Leopold 
Schenk. pp. 222. 0. 


PAPER COVERS 


Chemical Pub. Co. Eaton, Pa. 
Apognasee IN HONOR OF PROF. aa C. PORTER, 
»D., LL.D. pp. 48. 


MAGAZINES 


July. Co8SMOPOLITAN.—AUBURN SEMINARY RE- 
VIEW.—BIBLIOTHECA SACRA.—HARPER’S.—ST. 
NICHOLAS.—CASSELL’S.— SCRIBNER’S.— INTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF “ETHICS.—PRESBYTE- 
RIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW.—MAGAZINE OF 
ART.— QUIVER.—ATLANTIC.—BOOKMAN, 





Biographical 
REV. 8. B. FAIRBANK, D. D. 

The death from heat prostration at Tungabhadra, . 
India, of Rev. Dr. 8. B. Fairbank removes one who 
has spent more than fifty years in foreign mission- 
ary work. Dr. Fairbank, who was in his 76th year, 
was a graduate of Illinois College in 1842 and of 
Andover Seminary, 1845. He was appointed to the 
Maratha mission in Western India and enterrd 
upon work there in 1846. When he reached the 
usual limit of active service he decided to remain 
in India and devote his time to translation and iit- 
erary work. Nine children survive him, four of 
whom are engaged in foreign mission work. 
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Toward the Sunset 


BY THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S CORRE- 
SPONDENT 

There have been national councils before, 
but this is the first one 3,000 miles long. No 
council before has chartered a train and run 
it across the continent. The gavel will be 
falling in Portland when this page is meeting 
the eye of its readers, but for the New Eng- 
land delegation the council began more than 
a week before. After much reading of pre- 
liminary announcements and counting of cost, 
a goodly delegation started toward the sunset 
on Wednesday morning, June 29. At Green- 
field, Albany, Cleveland and Chicago other 
companies joined us, till we had a train load 
of pilgrims. We arrived in Omaha in number 
just 10i—the original number of the Pilgrims. 

The excursion has been admirably man- 
aged. Mr. George S. Houghton and his two 
sons have the train in charge, representing 
the C. B. & Q. Company. The Eastern pas- 
senger agents of the West Shore, Nickel Plate 
and Northern Pacific were with us also—all 
young men, courteous, businesslike, thor- 
oughly devoted to business and making con- 
genial members of the party. The provision 
made for us at railway restaurants has been 
first class. 

We left Boston thirty minutes late for the 
sake of the Worcester contingent, but we ar- 
rived in Cleveland a half-hour ahead of time. 
The road had been clear. The railroad peo- 
ple were anxious to do their best, and the 
train ran mile after mile at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. This brought us to Cleveland 
too early for breakfast, but a member-of the 
party who once lived in that region disap- 
peared in the gray light of the dawn and 
returned with a melon, which the party ate 
on the platform, asking no questions. 

We followed for many miles the shore of 
Lake Erie along Professor Wright’s glacial 
ridges, which were of use when Erie emptied 
into the Ohio and Michigan into the Illinois, 
and which still make good road beds. Vine- 
yards abound, and each year extend. Then 
came Indiana, with its memories of mad An- 
thony Wayne and of Tippecanoe, which we 
passed. Then the sand dunes proclaim the 
nearness of the lake, and ere long we are in 
Chicago. Yes, we are in Chicago, but we 
still have miles to go. ‘‘ Illinois is the largest 
State in the city of Chicago,’ but ere long the 
farm lands grow smaller, and then give place 
to sky-scraping buildings, and we are there. 

We were met on our arrival by Drs. Thain, 
Gilbert and Savage, who escorted us to an 
ample supper, and then we were off. Our 
train is very accommodating. ‘‘ How long do 
we stop for dinner here?” ‘‘ We'll stop till 
every one is happy—that’s the idea,’ says 
Houghton, Jr. This is certainly delightful 
and so different from the ordinary method of 
an alleged twenty minutes, with an actual wait 
which depends on how hungry the conductor 
is. This gives us a feeling as if we owned the 
road, which is quite the antipodes of the aver- 
age financial feeling of some members of the 
party. 

Our run over the Burlington was warm, but 
free from dust or cinders. A night run show- 
ing a very rich farming region, whose heavily 
burdened fields showed their wealth even in 
the moonlight—and so we came to Omaha. At 
Omaha we were pleasantly domiciled at the 
Paxton. Here we were met by the local pas- 
tors, who became our guides. Well had they 
provided for us. The street car company placed 
special cars at our disposal, with no nickels to 
pay, and the exposition gates swung wide for 
us, for this is Congregational Day, and the 
management invites the council train to send 
its passengers in a body. 

After a morning spent in visiting the build- 
ings and exhibits of the Western white city, 
the pilgrims enjoyed a lunch provided by the 
Congregational churches of Omaha and served 
in the gallery of the Girls’ and Boys’ Building 
by the young ladies of the Y. W.C. A. Four 
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of the eight Congregational pastors, Rev. 
Messrs. Warfield, Butler, MacAyeal and Luke, 
acted as committee of arrangements. Dr. 
Butler was master Of ceremonies and after 
the lunch welcomed the party in warm words. 
Dr. Davis of Newton responded, returning 
the thanks of the company for the hospitality 
of the Omaha brethren. 

The pilgrims then adjourned to the audito- 
rium and were welcomed formally by Mr. G. 
W. Wattles, president of the exposition. Mr. 
Wattles is a young man, dignified, earnest 
and strong. He is an Episcopalian, but he 
talked like a Congregationalist. His pride in 


the exposition is in its educational and moral. 


value, and he even hoped that this white city 
would suggest to many a visitor from the 
farms, which encircle Omaha on every side for 
500 miles, a vision of another white city in the 
world beyond. 

Ex-Governor Coffin of Connecticut followed. 
His response to the president’s welcome was 
spicy, earnest and thoughtful. He spoke of 
the ties which bind East and West together, 
and of the pride of the East in the develop- 
ment of the West. 

Next came Dr. Lamson, president of the 
American Board, who humorously professed 
to see in the prosperity of the West a proph- 
ecy of the disappearance of the Western col- 
lege president from New England. The pur- 
pose of this Congregational council, he said, 
is not local or denominational. We are here 
for work. The genuine Congregationalist 
must be a patriot, and the genuine patriot in 
this country must be a Congregationalist. 
This country exists for all the world. As 
we sit here news comes that a great battle is 
now in progress. This war may cause it to 
be known that we are becoming in a larger 
sense responsible for the conduct of the 
world. This involves a new missionary re 
sponsibility: 

Dr. W. E. Barton of Boston spoke of the 
spirit of New England as stretching across 
the continent and of the mutual good to East 
and West of pilgrimages such as this. Dr. 
Hazen moved a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Omaha brethren. Ex-Governor Coffin put the 
vote, which was carried with great heartiness. 

The exposition was illuminated a half-hour 
earlier than usual for the pilgrims. Weary 
but bappy they left Omaha in the heat of a 
summer night to awake on the vast Colorado 
plains amid a light but refreshing shower and 
a temperature delightfully cool. Akron comes 
to us like an oasis, with an ample and excellent 
breakfast and a greeting from Miss. Supt. H. 
Sanderson, S. S. Supt. A. S. Bush and Dr. 
F. T. Bayley of Plymouth Church, Denver, 
who go on with us. So speeds our pilgrimage 
toward the sunset. 

Akron, Col., July 2. 


An Incident of the War 


BY REV. E. P. HERRICK, TAMPA, FLA. 


It is, alas, only one of many incidents which 
make hearts ache. I have just returned from 
the funeral of another victim of Spanish cru- 
elty to whom has come a glad release. When 
General Lee left Cuba, grimly promising to 
see his Spanish friends again, he brought to 
Tampa a family of Cuban refugees, of high 
social position, whom he had befriended. 

The father was a druggist in Havana, own- 
ing several h and su ful in business. 
Theirs was a happy home, but the dark days 
quickly came. This American citizen, ar- 
rested by the volunteers on suspicion of being 
favorable to the patriot cause, was dragged to 
La Cabafia, that awful prison which many a 
Cuban has reason to dread. There he suf- 
fered what has since caused him to become 
insane and sent his lovely and accomplished 
wife to an untimely grave. 

His property was confiscated. Through the 
efforts of General Lee he was liberated, and 
accompanied him to our city. Imagining 
every policeman was a Spanish volunteer, he 
would hide like afrightened bird. His money 
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he threw away in the streets. He was car- 
ried to the insane asylum at Chattahoochee, 
where he yet remains. His devoted wife, 
with her children, have been dependent on 
the charity of friends. Unable to rally from 
the shock, she has steadily grown weaker till 
the sweet-faced refugee has at last gone 
where “no rude alarms of raging foes’’ shall 
disturb her peaceful rest. Refusing the prof- 
fered services of a church in which she had 
long since lost faith, she assured me that her 
trust was in her Redeemer, and calmly she 
waited for the summons. She died of a 
broken heart. She caught but a glimpse of 
America, but now she sees the homeland. 

As we laid this “pilgrim and stranger” 
away under the musical pines of Florida, our 
hearts were heavy with thoughts of the awful 
tragedies all the time going on—the bitter 
fruits of Spanish misrule. The martyr nation 
is contributing its quota of those who go up 
yonder through great tribulation. Many 
whom our country has devoted itself to de- 
liver, like this pure soul, have already gained 
that great and final deliverance from human 
cruelty, from sin and from death. 





Academic Happenings 

The Commencement season this year every- 
where has been peculiarly impressive. With 
so many of their under-graduates and grad- 
uates in the ranks fighting for liberty, front- 
ing the civilization of the past with the civil- 
ization of the present, it has been impossible 
for the students, their teachers and their 
friends not to feel that the occasion was one 
calling out noble emotions and supplying in- 
spiration. 

Yale honored herself as well as the Presi- 
dent of the United States last week by con- 
ferring upon Mr. McKinley the degree of 
LL. D. Prof. George P. Fisher, in announc- 
ing it, said: ‘‘ To rehearse the career of Pres- 
ident McKinley would be to repeat a chap- 
ter of American history familiar to us all. 
In times past he has exemplified the virtues of 
a soldier. In recent troubled days he has 
touched the heart of the people by the calm- 
ness and self-command of the true statesman. 
He has acted up to the principle that if war is 
the last resort of kings, it should be not the 
less the last resort of republies.’’ The popu- 
larity of the President with the people was 
proved by the reception accorded this act of 
the university when it was announced. 

At Harvard the tenor of the speeches on 
Commencement Day, by men like T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Charles Francis Adams, Col. Henry 
Lee, President Eliot and Governor Wolcott, 
was decidedly patriotic, some more so than 
others, but a)l eager to impress the world that. 
Harvard was not a whit less loyal than in the 
Revolution and the Civil War. President 
Eliot made what Colonel Higginson declares 
to have been ‘‘the speech of his life,’ and he 
distinctly repudiated the ‘‘peace at any 
price’ policy and frankly admitted that there 
were times when warships counted for more 
than universities. Governor Wolcott eagerly 
embraced the opportunity to declare it to be 
Massachusetts’s conviction that the war was 
a righteous one and the inevitable conflict of 
two opposing civilizations. The presence of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, governor general of 
Canada and the intimate friend of William 
E. Gladstone and Henry Drummond, upon 
whom the university conferred the degree of 
LL. D., added much to the interest and sig- 
nificance of the occasion. For President 
Eliot, in conferring the degree, and the Earl 
of Aberdeen, in his address at the alumni 
dinner, each made it clear that they realized 
that the act was of wider significance than its 
personal bearing, that it was a token of rec- 
iprocity of regard and well-wishing between 
Great Britain and Canada, on the one side, 
and the United States, on the other. The Phi 
Beta Kappa address at Harvard by President 
Low of Columbia University on the Trend of 
the Century was weighty and optimistic, 
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calculated to reassure those who heard it 
of the betterment of mankind as the result 
of the advent of the scientific spirit in the 
realm of thought and of the spirit of democ- 
racy in the realms of industry and politics. 

Dartmouth graduated seventy-one men from 
the academic department. At Amherst inter- 
est centered chiefly in the resignation of Pres- 
ident Gates and the future policy of the insti- 
tution. President Gates’s resignation was 
accepted by the trustees and a committee ap- 
pointed to select his successor. This commit- 
tee will have abundant time to act, as 
his term does not end until a year from 
this spring. From remarks made by one 
of the committee, Rev. Dr. E. Winchester 
Donald, at the alumni dinner, it is not at all 
likely that the committee will limit its search 
to Amherst graduates, although many of 
the alumni feel that it would be safer to select 
a son of Amherst certain to be in sympathy 
with the traditions of the institution. Rev. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale aroused enthusiasm 
by his enlargement on the text that “in this 
war it has pleased God to bid us take up the 
stitches which were dropped after the days of 
Drake and Burleigh and Queen Elizabeth.” 
The formal oration by ex-Secretary of State 
John W. Foster on the International Relations 
of China was a masterly discussion of the 
causes that have brought about the impotency 
and disintegration of the Chinese empire, and 
closed with a prophetic vision and picture of 
the duty which Great Britain and the United 
States owe to the cause of civilization in the 
emergency. 

In point of attendance Berea probably had 
the largest, an official statement making the 
number present 6,000. George T. Fairchild, 
lately president of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege of Kansas, has been elected vice pres- 
ident and professor of English literature. 
During the coming summer the “ university 
extension ’’ work of the college will effect the 
mountaineers of five States. At Knox Col- 
lege a class of forty-seven graduated. At 
Fargo College the Commencement oration 
was given by Rev. Artemas J. Haynes of 
Chicago. The year closes with an encourag- 
ing prospect for raising the money necessary 
to gain Dr. Pearsons’s offer, and with an at- 
tendance of 180 in all departments during the 
past year. At Yankton one of the five grad- 
uates was Captain W. S. Gray, absent with 
his regiment in San Francisco. The Com- 
mencement address, by Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb, 
was much enjoyed. At Ridgefield College, 
Indiana, six new trustees were elected, and 
a committee appointed to meet the committee 
of the Indiana State Association and decide 
upon a future policy for the institution. At 
Purdue University Rev. Dr. J. M. Whiton 
preached the baccalaureate sermon, and Rev. 
Dr. A. J. F. Behrends gave the Commence- 
ment address. 

At Chadron Academy, out among the buttes 
and treeless plains of Nebraska, hundreds of 
miles from any city, they celebrated Com- 
mencement with field sports, a concert, a 
Shakespearian play, and all the concomitants 
of a Commencement at a venerable and 
wealthy Eastern university. President Perry 
of Doane College and Rev. Dr. F. A. Warfield 
gave admirable addresses on the Supreme Art 
of Living and The Transfigured Life. 





And the invocation by seceding minorities 
of the name of conscience is no sufficient 
ground for a breach of church unity, far less 
of brotherly kindness. It is seldom the real 
ground either. When schism does take place, 
it must be under what the seceders unfeign- 
edly feel to be the clear command of Christ. 
Conscience may make a “cave,” but it is 
Christ alone that makes a Church, Neither 
a conscience nor a principle is a foundation 
for a church; and each may be a wandering 
fire or a stray torpedo, if it escape from the 
control of the Holy Ghost and the obedience 
of Christ.—Rev. P. T. Forsyth, D. D. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIS1 


Fresh Thoughts of Sage 
Counselors 


EDUCATION AS A TRUST 


What does it signify, this repeated self-sac- 
tifice of individuals in the presence of war, 
this uninterrupted attention on the part of 
the college and the university to the duties of 
peace? Happy shall we all be if we learn its 
deep significance. It means, indeed, that the 
university does a work of such continuing 
importance that the work may not be inter- 
rupted even by war, except when war makes 
it impossible; but it also means that our uni- 
versity, with its splendid buildings, its great 
equipment and its large endowments does not 
exist for itself; that the education to be had 
here is not given for selfish uses, but is to be 
received as a sacred trust for country and 
for mankind; and it means that when any of 
us are tempted to forget that life is service, 
and life is sacrifice, we have only to turn to 
our own brothers of Columbia, who, in war 
after war, have placed their lives at the serv- 
ice of the country. It is not every one’s duty 
to go to this war, nor to any war; but I thank 
God that today, as always, some of our men 
have gone, and are thus teaching the lesson 
which alone gives value to any education that 
the university can give, that it is only by self- 
surrender, in one form or another, that a man 
may truly live.—President Seth Low of Co- 
lumbia University. 


GOD NOT INTERESTED IN COMMERCIAL 
SUCCESS 

We are having some very important lessons 
in Providence now. History knows no re- 
treats. Every step we take shuts the door 
behind us. The boom of Dewey’s cannon 
across the Pacific bas made us forget, for the 
time being at least, the Farewell Address and 
has brought the Monroe Doctrine into a new 
set of relations. I do not pretend to say what 
God means by this war beyond the advance of 
civilization, the creating of a new home for 
liberty, the opening of new doors for Christian 
activity, the strengthening of the bonds of 
friendship between ourselves and our blood 
relations beyond the sea. But I should be- 
little Providence if I saw only new outlets for 
trade in the promised prizes of war. I am 
sure that, except as serving moral ends, God 
is not interested in our expanded schemes 
of commercialization.—President Patton of 
Princeton. 


HOLD BY WASHINGTON’S ADVICE 


There are many now who tell us that we must 
depart from the tradition of our country and 
become one of those nations that soon must 
grapple for possessions in the readjustment 
of conditions in the far East. Consider well 
that in going into active life with these ideas 
you turn your backs on the principle left to 
us by Washington—that this nation should be 
of itself—the principle to which our nation 
owes its prosperity, its progress and its inde- 
pendence. I am of those who would hold to 
an old, safe course, and not commit ourselves 
to a new one that leads—we know not where. 
—President Gilman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


A LARGER NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The spirit and conviction of those who col- 
onized New England have changed the moral 
life of the Saxon peoples. Puritanism is 
widened into freedom. Puritanism meant fit- 
ness of the human mind for independent 
thought. Captain Mahan has prophesied vic- 
tory for our armies on account of the supe- 
riority of American over Spanish manhood. 
The combination of local liberty with national 
union is the key to the majestic progress 
which makes America today invincible, 
though all the world were arrayed against 
her. America is no longer a babe in the 
woods, but the foremost of Western nations. 
The sight of our people today thoroughly 
united ‘is an inspiring spectacle. We have 
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been told that America had no mission out- 
side of her own country. We shall have a 
better America through cherishing a larger 
responsibility. One result of the present 
events will be the determination that our 
country, suddenly called to international re- 
sponsibilities, shall not be unworthy the posi- 
tion.—Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows, at Amherst. 


TAXATION REFORM NEEDED 


I shall not try to indicate the changes which 
might be made in our tax laws with a view of 
correcting existing abuses. But one sugges- 
tion has been made which is so excellent that 
I cannot refrain from calling your attention 
to it. It has been proposed that no property 
should be permitted to pass by inheritance 
except such as was on the tax rolls the year 
before the decedent’s death. If $10,000 of per- 
sonal property paid taxes then, $10,000, and 
no more, should pass to the next of kin. That 
such a law would be wholesome in its opera- 
tions will, I think, be generally conceded.— 
President Rogers of Northwestern University. 


OUR TRUE MISSION AS A NATION 


Is our flag to represent only a splendid ma- 
terialism, an aggressive commercialism, lust 
of power, pride of greatness? Then, though 
we lead the world, it will not be upward; 
though we live vigorously for a time, it will 
not be gloriously. As for the individual, so 
for the nation; out of the heart are the issues 
of life. It is not in the power of comuierce 
and trade, of discovery and invention, of the 
arts and sciences, to make life large and free, 
uplifting and ennobling. Our quickening 
faith, our exalted purposes, our enthusiastic 
devotion, must write the history of the twen- 
tieth century if it is to mark the progress of 
humanity, the realization of the prophetic 
hopes of the ages.—President Raymond of 
Union College. 

VAIN BOASTING DEPLORED 


Not rarely we hear words on the expansion 
and power of science which abundantly ver- 
ify the apostle’s utterance that “‘ knowledge 
puffeth up.” When the orator claims that 
‘power has forever passed into the hands of 
the nations which cultivate science and in- 
vent’ we seem to get a suggestion that the 
doctrine, once thought unassailable, that 
‘righteousness exalteth a nation” has be- 
come obsolete, and wonder if that is true in 
France or Spain or the United States. When 
we hear that “it is impossible that desay 
should invade the body politic while such con- 
ditions of all-pervading activity prevail, and 
there is no valid reason why these conditions 
should not continue to prevail,’ we are left to 
infer that the mighty Roman empire, with its 
vast armies and superb roads and lofty acque- 
ducts and massive buildings and solid bridges 
and far-reaching commerce, perished because 
it was a nation of drones.— President Carter 
of Williams. 

SALVATION BY CHARACTER, NOT 
KNOWLEDGE 


The law of duty is what God means us to 
do. And fidelity to duty is the sheet-anchor 
of the soul. I have seen brilliant college 
graduates drag seraphic intelligences down 
into the mire and the pit. It is too tragic, too 
horrible to think of, yet it is a terrible fact. 
We are saved, not by knowledge, but by 
righteousness. This university has labored 
for your intellectual edification. Moral up- 
building—such is the law of the spiritual 
world—must be your own work and moral 
character your own attainment. Freedom 
means self-endeavor. Each of us must make 
himself true, just, brave, kind, gentle and 
pure. These homely virtues were never more 
in demand than they are today. Men talk of 
heredity, manifest destiny and force of cir- 
sumstances, as though intelligence and con- 
science were not the governing powers of na- 
tional and personal life. It is not the bigness 
of our territory but the character of our peo- 
ple that is important.—Pres. J. G. Schurman 
of Cornell, 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
HAMPDEN Acnoe IATION, Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, 
July 12, 9.30 a. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CompnmeaTzena},! ious MISSIONARY Socanes 
mted setts (and in setts 


only) by th the Gancacupeners HOME ustonant So- 
OIBTY, No. 9 Con tional House. Rev. a Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasure 


WomaAn’s HomsE MISSIONARY scanidenaieiat poem 
No. 32, Con, tional House. Office hours, 9 to 5. 
gual membersh P, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. 4 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bri , Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
BIGN tae 5 Meo ional House, Boston. Frank 
} les E. Swe Publishing and 
yon Latics in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Parenasing Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WomMAN’s BOARD oF Missions, Room 1 and 2, pen. 

tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Oharities Building, New York. Missions in >. United 
States, evangelist 
in the "West, Laman 
office, 21 Co: jonal House; ea 0 office, 153 La 
Balle Street. a eesetions , be sen either of the 
above offices, er to 4. W. bard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second ae, ‘ie York City. 

TPE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIBTY 
yo and Parsonage amen. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 

les. Build Charles E. ~~ Treasurer, United 
Gharicee Building, New. York; Vv. George A. Hood, 
ional House, Boston, Field Secre 

gy era ie EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Comantanton). —Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
cemoges, Swen twenty academies in the West and South, ten 


jan schools in Utah and New Mexico. at F. 

Wilkins, a. er. vem 10 Pongregaitonal House, 

Boston; 151 Washington 8 dress, 
1 nampa House, Boston. 


treet, Chicago, Ill. Ad 
SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 


Ooatributions used o 1 —— ag eee Rev. 

George M. Boynton, Duncan, 

Ph. D., Field oy yobs . ryman th SR ——) 

Rev. Francis .« ' New Englan Superintendent, 
tional House, oston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
i should be sent to Arthur G. Stanw Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 
apes py RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
ed and disabled home and foreign mis- 
ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National pennes ome — each church one — 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
see Minutes of individual gifts. For fuller Taian, 
nutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book 
Secre ~— NH Wh 


National ‘Coutetl ,4 the Goovanationsl Churches of the 
United States” ody corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the peresee of Ministerial Relief. 
as provided in = resolution of the National Council of 
the Co cngregies. Churches of the United States at ite 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
om, offers its services to churches Cocrtng, petwas or 

= cuppsies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 2 2, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 

B Rice. Secretary. 

THE BosTon enemas FRIEND SOCIRTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open Gay and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. gg at: prayer meeting, 10.30 A.M., Bible 
study, 3 P.M unday services, usual hours. Meetings 
every evening ae nd Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 

Haven. Is tional society and appeals 
7 Con, al ‘chare es for support. Send dona 
tions of money to B. 8. anew, Corresponding Secretary, 
poe 22 Congressional House, Boston. Send clothing, 


mfort ‘bags, eading, etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, 
ghaplain, 2 7 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: 


and ueath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Boc nay 4 the sum of g—., to — applied to the charitable 
purposes of said 8 ety.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie. D. D., President; "Seoree Gould, Treasurer. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

A “right-about face’? by a New Hampshire 
pastor. 

The war spirit arouses the Boys’ Brigades 
to service in various places. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of a Pacific 
coast pastor. 

Fine record of a California church. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Mass.—The Eastern Association of Swedish 
ministers in New England, New York and New 
Jersey held its semiannual conference with the 
Swedish church in Boston. The conference opened 
the evening of June 21 with preaching by Rev. J. B. 
Thoren and Rev. N. M. Nilsen. The next two 
days two sessions were held daily with preaching 
in the evening. The discussions were practical 
and lively. The conference has now 49 mem- 
bers. There were present over 20 members. The 
annual meeting in the fall always has a larger 
attendance. 

Mr.—Waldo County met at Searsport Harbor. 
Rev. G. 8. Mills preached. Topics were: Man for 
Man, A Distinctive Work of the Church, Things 
Spiritual, An Hour in Constantinople, The Church 
(1) in Worship, (2) at Work, (3) in Benevolence. 
The reports from the churches were unusually en- 
couraging. Two anew men have accepted perma- 
nent pastorates in the county. 

Kennebec Conference met for the 75th time at 
Pittston and reviewed the past in two addresses, 
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The Religious Changes of 75 Years and The Spirit 
of Our Fathers. An inspiring and spiritual patri- 
otic service was held Tuesday evening with ad- 
dresses on The Relation of the Church to the Flag 
and The Dangers of Our Republic. Other topics 
were: What the Church Means and What Is Its Best 
Work? The Place and Work of Woman, The Can- 
teen System in the Army and Navy. 

Aroostook Conference was entertained at Presque 
Isle. For three years the list of ministers in this body 
has remained the same but now changes have begun. 
Rey. 1. C. Bumpus preached. The topics were: 
The Revival We Need, The Kingdom of God and 
the Churches, The Sunday Evening Problem, Culti- 
vating Sociability in Our Churches, What of the 
Evils of the Day Is Most Dangerous to Spiritual 
Life, and What Is the Remedy? What Is the Use of 
Church Creeds? Woman’s work occupied a well- 
spent hour. 

MINN.—Northern Pacific Conference met at 
Staples, June 21-23. Topics discussed were: The 
Religious Value of Missions, The Problem of the 
Sunday School, The Holy Spirit’s Power, The 
Power of the Word, Young Men Outside the 
Churches, Young Life in Our Churches, The Needs 
of the American Board, What Do We Build When 
We Build the Church? Times of Refreshing from 
the Lord, A Story of Christian Education, Our 
Nation’s Defense. Rev. G. W. Gallagher gave an 
address upon The Hero of the Hour. This confer- 
ence has dismissed several churehes to form the 
new Duluth Conference, but still is the largest in 
the State and needs to divide again. One new 
church was admitted. New work has been begun 
at several points on lines of projected railroads, 
and there is imperative call for men and money 
which the H. M.S. cannot meet. The work is be- 
ing carried on by volunteer efforts, the bare ex- 
penses of the brethren being paid by co-operation 
of the H. M.S. and the C.S.8. and P. 8. and in 
other ways. Rev. O. M. Smith, who has labored 
for 20 years in this conference, was especially 
commended to the confidence of the churches as 
he removes to another State. The conference gave 
much time to devotional services, and especially to 
a discussion of the home missionary problem. 


CLUBS 

MAss.—A patriotic program in red, white and 
blue, with Old Glory on the first page and bands of 
stars in blue on the other pages, announced the 
July meeting of the Berkshire Club for the after- 
noon and evening of the 1st at Pittsfield. The 
speakers were: Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer on 
Woman in Education, and Mrs. 8. 8. Fessenden on 
Woman in the State. Quartet music was an added 
feature. 


NEW EBNGLAND 
Boston 
‘For other Boston news see page 30.) 

Old South will be open for worship this summer, 
but no evening service, Sunday school or prayer 
meetings will be held. The pastor, Dr. Gordon, 
will preach in July, except the third Sunday, when 
Rev. L. Clark Seelye, D. D., occupies the pulpit. 
Then the supplies are: Rev. T. T. Munger, D. D., 
New Haven, Aug. 7; Rev. H. A. Sneath, New 
Haven, Aug. 14; Rev. C. S. Lane, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., Aug. 21; Rev. 8. E. Herrick, D. D., Aug. 28. 
At present Dr. Gordon is with his family at Rye 
Beach. 

West Roxpury.—South Evangelical remains 
open this summer. The Sunday evening service 
will be a union meeting of church and C. E. Society. 
Sunday school will be discontinued but not the 
prayer meeting. The pastor, Rev. F. W. Merrick, 
remains at home. 


Massachusetts 

SOMERVILLE.—Franklin Street unites with the 
East Somerville Baptist church in August, and fur- 
nishes supplies for the last two Sundays, Rev. Dr. 
D. 8S. Clark being one. Other services than those 
of worship will be continued, the Sunday evening 
hour being occupied by a prayer meeting. The 
pastor, Rev. R. W. Wallace, and his family sum- 
mer at Sterling, Mass. 

DEDHAM.—First. During July and August the 
supplies are arranged as follows and in this order, 
beginning July 3.. Rev. Messrs. D. M. Pratt, Au- 
burndale; Joshua Coit, Boston (morning), G. H. 
Adalian, Lynn (evening); G. H. Johnson, Lowell; 
E. W. Virgin, Dedham; E. A. Benner, Wellesley 
(morning), F. W. Merrick, West Roxbury (even- 
ing); E. L. Chute, Ware; C. F. Weeden, Norwood; 
F. C. Putnam, Walpole; E. M. Noyes, Newton 
Center. 

LOWELL.—Highland held a “jubilee social” on 
the 24th, to celebrate the raising of $1,500 to meet 
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anote against the church. Congratulatory speeches 
were made by neighboring pastors, and the note 
was burned in the presence of a large gathering. 
—-First is heartily united in its purpose to call 
Rev. F. A. Warfield of Omaha, formerly of Brockton. 
——Eliot has received a present of a handsome bap- 
tismal font.—Norwegian. For some months the 
general Norwegian missionary of the Massachusetts 
H.M.S. has held regular services in Eliot Church. 
The Norwegians have now formed a church organiza- 
tion and expect soon to seek recognition. The mis- 
sionary, Car] Jacobson, has been formally ordained. 
He is a graduate of Mt. Hermon school and the 
Springfield School for Christian Workers. He has 
had experience in Norwegian work in the far West. 


SouTH ACTON.—More than $60 were recently 
spent on books for the 8. 8. library. The member- 
ship of the church is now 69. Rev. W. R. Buxton 
is pastor. 

NORTHBRIDGE CENTER.—Some weeks ago spe- 
cial revival services, assisted by State Evangelist 
Taft, were held for 10 days. The singer was Mrs. 
W. D. Rich. These leaders gained the respect and 
confidence of all. The attendance steadily in- 
creased, and the church has been greatly revived. 
Many commenced the Christian life. Rev. J. H. 
Childs is pastor. 

WORCESTER.—Pilgrim. June 27 the Men’s As- 
sociation gave its annual reception to the school 
and college graduates. June 26 the church ob- 
served the 13th anniversary of its organization and 
the 10th of the dedication of its edifice. Ten years 
ago the membership of the church was 239 and of 
the Sunday school 325; now the church enrolls 639 
and the Sunday school over 500. Dr. Lewis will 
take bis vacation in August, visiting the White 
Mountains and Lake Mohonk, N. Y.—Piedmont. 
Dr. Scott arrived and took up the work of pastor 
last week.-—Union. The church observed “old 
folks’ day’”’ June 26. There are 69 members over 
75 years of age and four over 90, the oldest being 
95 years. Albert Curtis, nearly 92, was a charter 
member and is still in active business and widely 
known for his many benefactions.——Park. Rev. 
I. L. Willcox has gone on a five weeks’ vacation, 
visiting among friends in New York State. 


BELCHERKTOWN.— First. The services are all well 
sustained by large congregations. The Children’s 
Day offering for Sunday school work amounted to 
$32. The chapel has lately been beautifully fres- 
coed and tinted, and the church has been newly 
carpeted. Bequests from the estates of Miss S. C. 
Alden and Mrs. Longley add to the prosperous out- 
look. Rev. G. J. Newton is pastor. 

LENOX.—The pastor, Rev. Edward Day, has pre- 
sented his resignation after a pastorate of nearly 
eight years, during which $10,000 worth of prop- 
erty has been added to the belongings of the church 
—a fine parsonage, a stable and new sheds being 
built. The summer visitors are a great addition to 
the work in many ways, one of which is their gener- 
osity, which has resulted in the giving of an aggre- 
gate of over $12,000 to the support of the church 
in eight years. 

Maine 

BANGOR.—Hammond Street. The “shut-in so- 
ciable” held in the afternoon for elderly and deli- 
cate members of the parish was entirely successful. 
Carriages were provided where needed and the 
church parlor was furnished with rugs and easy- 
chairs. Many old friends met for a pleasant hour 
to enjoy a simple entertainment, and a bountiful, 
delicious supper was served to 125 or 130 guests 
not able to attend the evening gatherings. 


BLUEHILL.—The ladies’ society is active and 
helpful and adds about $200 to church funds yearly. 
The C. E. Society has purchased new hymn-books 
for social meetings and has aided in keeping the 
vestry in order. TheS 8S. home department num- 
bers 95. A library and case have been furnished 
for N. Bluehill, a district four miles away. 


By general agreement all the churches in the State 
were expected to take a collection last Sunday for 
the army hospital use. 

New Hampshire 

MANCHESTER.—South Main Street. The pastor, 
Rev. C. A. Bidwell, had just purchased a ticket for 
Portland, Ore., last week on Tuesday when a mes- 
sage came to Boston from the Manchester Mirror 
inquiring where he could be found. Mr. Bidwell 
was soon at the Boston end of the telephone and 
learned from the Mirror at the other that it offered 
him a free trip of six weeks to Europe. It is said 
that even at that distance Mr. Bidwell’s smile of 
satisfaction and surprise was reflected in the Mir- 
ror. In consequence of this offer he started "Kast 
instead of West, leaving New York last Friday. 
The National Council will lose one delegate while 
Europe will afford recreation to one more American 
minister. 
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Connecticut 


New Haven.—Redeemer. Extensive repairs and 
changes are to be made during vacation. An addi- 
tion at one corner will contain a new organ, the old 
organ loft is to be removed from the south gallery 
and the interior of the audieuce-room redecorated. 
Services will be held in the 8. 8. hall until the alter- 
ations are completed about Sept. 10.— Ferry Street. 
A reading-room for boys has been opened in the 
basement. Reading matter and games have been 
provided. In early autumn it is planned to organize 
a Boys’ Brigade.——Davenport. The former pas- 
tor, Rev. I. C. Meserve, now settled over a Congre- 
gational church in London, will spend a part of his 
vacation in this country some time in August.— 
Grand Avenue. A recent patriotic meeting for 
boys was held, the Boys’ Brigades having an im- 
portant part. The purpose was to instill in their 
minds a greater love for the flag. 

West HAVEN.—Mrs. M. C. Johnston, widow of 
Rev. T. P. Johnston, died at her summer residence, 
June 24, aged 94, They were for more than 20 
years missionaries of the A. B.C. F. M. at Trebi- 
zond, Smyrna and elsewhere. Five children sur- 
vive her. 

MADISON.—Rev. W. T. Brown has been dismissed 
by council, to take effect Aug. 1. This is the first 
occasion of such an event in the 200 years of the 
churech’s existence. Pleasant expressions have 
been passed by church and council commending his 
work and spirit. 

WATERTOWN.—The annual roll-call brought re- 
sponses from nearly 90 per cent. of the present 
members. Over 50 of the responses were by letter 
from all parts of the country. After supper the 
evening was given up to historical reviews. Two 
members are now living who have been members 
for 66 years, while six others have been members 
for 60 years or more. 

LisBon.—The last of the six conferences which 
have been held annually for more than 30 years 
met with this church. Rev. Q. M. Bosworth was 
present for the last time before his removal. Reso- 
lutions of appreciation and of well wishes for him 
were passed. The sermon was by Rev. Dr. S. L. 
Blake. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


LOCKPORT.—First began holding vesper services 
the first Sunday in July. The hour is half-past six. 
The Children’s Day collection, resulting from a 
distribution of pennies by the pastor, Rev. J. W. 
Bailey, on Easter Sunday, amounted to $28. A 
new church directory has just been issued. 

SALAMANCA.—Extensive improvements have been 
made in the interior of the meeting house here. 
The walls have been newly papered, a new carpet 
is down, and the old seats are replaced by chairs. 
The prayer-room has folding chairs arranged in 
sections, 

ScHENECTADY.—The review of Rey. L. P. Hitch- 
cock’s first year here shows nearly 60 accessions to 
the church, about half on confession, $1,103 ap- 
plied to the church debt, and about 1,050 pastoral 
calls made. 

New Jersey 

CLOSTER continues to prosper under the pastor- 
ate of Rev. C. A. 8. Dwight, who is a!so editor of 
the church paper, Pulpit and Pew. A lady mem- 
ber of the church succeeds well in conducting a 
Sunday school at the neighboring town of Harring- 
ton Park. 

HAWORTH.—This growing young church has just 
been deprived of its place of worship by the burn- 
ing of the school building which contained its hall. 
The members are full of courage, however. Dr. 
T. F. Clark, a Methodist, is supplying. 

ORANGE.—The financial year has closed free of 
debt. The pastor is Rev. C. A. Savage.—- Trinity, 
in East Orange, has had decided success with its 
new vesper service. Dr. F. W. Baldwin is pastor. 


THE SOUTH 
West Virginia 
HUNTINGTON, Rev. John McCarthy, pastor, has 
excelient attendance upon services. An especially 
gratifying record is that at each communion service 
new members are added. 
North Carolina 
SOUTHERN PINES has completed the work on 
its new building, and reports every bill paid. Con- 
siderable has been already raised towards a bell. 
To the pastor, Rev. G. R. Ransom, is chiefly due 
the credit of carrying out this enterprise to suc- 
cessful achievement. He leaves the last of this 
month for his home in Colchester, Ct., to spend 
three or four months, the pulpit being supplied 


- meanwhile by Rev. H. M. Tupper, recently of Joy 


Prairie, Il. 
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BETHEL.—A church of 16 members has been or- 
ganized here, Rev. A. Hill, pastor. Rev. A. W 
Curtis, D. D., preached the sermon. A Sunday 
school of 77 members has been gathered in a little 
less than one month. 

Florida 

WINTER PARK.—The resignation of Dr. E. P. 
Hooker and his retirement from the State is a great 
loss to the churches. He is one of the pioneers of 
Congregationalism in this State, a founder of Rol- 
lins College and closely identified with all its in- 
terests, and a devoted champion of the higher 
Christian education. For 15 years he has filled the 
pulpit of this church. He removes to Massachu- 
setts. 

The adjoining communities of Eden, Jensen and 
Waveland are to be supplied with one Sunday 
service each for four months at least every second 
and fourth Sunday by Rev. E. W. Butler of Mel- 
bourne. Schoolhouses are used, and the only 
church organization is at Eden, which recently 
held its first communion season and received two 
members. A Sunday school is kept up weekly at 
Eden and Jensen and a Y. P. 8. C. E. at Eden. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CINCINNATI.—Storrs is encouraged by a noticea- 
ble improvement in attendance. The work is situ- 
ated among 10,000 people, with no other English- 
speaking Protestant pastor near. The church has 
not prospered for a few years, but present appear- 
ances show a new interest. The Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety has planned a reorganization, giving up its 
numerous suppers, bazars and entertainments to 
apply their efforts more fittingly for the poor and 
needy. The Sunday evening service is made popu- 
lar and instructive. The church is practically a 
mission and, like many others, has hard problems 
to solve. 

CLEVELAND.—Pilgrim. The new year-book, just 
out, reports the activities of another year in an at- 
tractive form. The large corp of workers may 
congratulate themselves on the facts and figures of 


1897. More than a dozen societies report their | 


past year. 

The churches at Coolville, Center Belpre and 
Ireland, in Marietta Conference, have entered upon 
a@ new era of hopefulness under the pastorate of 
Rev. H. O. Judd, who was ordained at Coolville, 


June 24, 
Illinois 


(For Chicago news see page 14.) 

STREATOR.—First. The pastorate of Rev. Howell 
Davies has closed. A public farewell reception 
was given him and his family at the Y. M.C. A 
The large company represented most of the churches 
of the city. Words highly appreciative were spoken 
and tender expressions of regret made at their de- 
parture. The pastor gave a farewell address in 
the City Park to the members and friends of the 
Y. M.C. A. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. At its closing even- 
ing service of the year the McCulloch Club, as usual, 
held a special memorial of Rev. O. C. McCulloch. 
Rev. J. W. Comfort made the regular address on 
The Features of the Improved Penal System.—— 
Mayflower. Rev. Dr. Hayt of New York, who is 
coming here as pastor, studied at Nassau Hall, 
Princeton, and the seminary there, also at Union 
Seminary. He then spent two years in Germany 
in study and travel. Although brought up in the 
Dutch Reformed Church on the Hudson, his two 
pastorates at Ballston Spa and Watertown, the 
latter lasting over 20 years, have been in the 
Presbyterian Church. He is a man of ripened 
culture and unusual ability as a preacher. He has 
frequently revisited Europe. 

SOLSBERRY.—Rev. A. E. Pierce of Washington 
recently visited here, preaching to the scattered 
congregation of farmers of the old church. 

Wisconsin 

WEST SUPERIOR.—Pilgrim. Owing to over- 
crowded congregations, Rev. J. R. Smith has been 
preaching in the Opera House. A movement is on 
foot for the erection of a new edifice, to cost about 
$15,000. 

Work has commenced at White Creek on a new 


ee THE WEST 
Missouri 

Sr. Lovis.—Immanuel. Rev. W. N. Bessey has 
been the pastor for four years, during which the 
attendance has more than trebled and the work 
has extended in all directions. At his recent mar- 
riage the church was beautifully decorated by the 
C. E. Society, of which the bride was an ex-pres, 
ident. Mr. and Mrs. Bessey have come East for a 
month’s trip. 


lewa 

MARSHALLTOWN.—The resignation of the pas- 
tor, Rev. C. R. Gale, was a genuine surprise to the 
congregation and aroused general regret. The 
cause of this action was the continued ill health of 
Mrs. Gale, who is obliged to remain in the East. 
During his five years’ service 174 members have 
been received, 112 on confession, a $2,500 debt has 
been paid, cement walks have been laid around the 
edifice and the dining and social rooms bave been 
enlarged. The resignation will take effect Aug. 1, 
after which Mr. Gale will remain in Boston for a 
time. 

Kansas 

KINSLEY.—Rey. E. L. Hull has been obliged by 
weakened health to give up the care of this church 
in connection with his pastorate at Garfield. 

KANSAS CITY.—Chelsea Place. The Sunday school 
has grown and the pupils stay to hear the “ chil- 
dren’s sermon” preceding the morning services. 
In the evening more seats are needed A Ladies’ 
Missionary Union has been organized. The pastor 
also serves Wyandotte Forest church, where all 
services are gaining in attendance and interest. —— 
The local churches recently held a union fellowship 
meeting at Pilgrim with excellent interest. Rev. 
0. C. Helming spoke on Congregationalism and 
Democracy, Rev. L. P. Broad on the Principles and 
Opportunities of Congregationalism, and others on 
themes of fellowship and spiritual life. 

LAWRENCE.—The Ministers’ Alliance holds union 
meetings Sunday evenings in the park, which are 
attended by many not members of regular congre- 
gations. Ex-Senator Peffer, the Prohibition can- 
didate for governor, spoke to a large gathering, 
June 26, on Christian Citizenship and the Enforce- 
ment of Law. 

General Missionary R. H. Harper started, June 
23, on a tour among weak and pastorless churches 
in the extreme northwestern part of the State.—— 
With the help of the C. C. B. 8., Alton church has 
procured a comfortable parsonage.——Anthony has 
renewed its courage since the coming of its present 
pastor. A Junior Y. P. 8. C. E. of 30 members has 
been organized.—Fredonia is increasing its be- 
nevolent contributions. 

Nebraska 

STOCKVILLE, which has maintained its Sunday 
school with steadfastness and efficiency without a 
pastor, has now invited Mr. L. F. Reed, a graduate 
of D&ane College, to spend the summer, previous to 
entering Andover Seminary. An interesting work 
has developed at Earl, a country appointment 15 
miles distant, of which Mr. Reed will also have 
charge. The promise of good crops has encouraged 
the people and the subject of church building is al- 
ready being considered at Stockville. 

Wyoming 

CHEYENNE.—During the four years’ service of 
Rey. E. E. Preston the membership has grown from 
219 to 260, and the church is practically out of debt. 
He resigns the pastorate to accept the presidency 
of the State University at Laramie. The by-laws 
of this pioneer church include two on Christian citi- 
zenship and temperance, respectively. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

PomoNA has just observed the 10th anniversary 
of the coming of its present pastor, Rev. L. H. 
Frary. Under his able leadership it has become 
next to the largest church in southern California, 
while in gifts to home missions, total contribu- 
tions and S. 8S. membership it ranks third on the 
Pacific coast. This remarkable growth was reached 
notwithstanding the withdrawal of members to form 
the Claremont church, which repays its self-sacri- 
fice with filial gratitude and devotion. 

NEVADA City.—The 25th anniversary of Rev. 
Josiah Sims’s pastorate was recently celebrated, 
with many evidences of growth and harmony. The 
people hope to continue the present propitious rela- 
tions at least to the golden anniversary. 





HAWAII 
HiLo.—Rev. M. L. Berger, D. D., formerly of 
Cleveland, is on a visit to the Hawaiian Islands. 
He spent May in Hilo and rendered valuable assist- 
ance to the churches there, making 12 addresses 
during the month. 





WEEKLY REGISTER 
AT woop, C. B., oo Fore. Vt. Accepts. 
AXTELL, A. J. arren, 
BACHELER, dilbert H., to remain another year at 
RAN Me. Ac co 
BRA D, Chas. lartford Sem., accepts call to Huron, 
BROUTHERTON, 1. fqwerd, aga of Worthing, 5. D., 
cce 


to Roscommon, Mich. p’ 
BROWN, Goo Geo. 4s to remain another year at Wheeler, 
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DAVIES, Jas., to permanent pastorate at Plankinton, 
8. D., where he has supplied twe years. Accepts. 
DENT, Thos. J., Aberdeen, 8S. D., called the second 
time to N. Yakima, Wn. Accepts. 
go Frank E., Pigeun Cove, Mass., to Howard, S. D. 
ecepts. 
GILL. Chas. O., E. Fairfield, Vt., to Westmore. Ac- 


cepts. 

HAtT. Sam’l A., Presb. Ch., Watertown, N. Y., accepts 
call to Mayflower Ch., Indianapolis. 

JApSSOR, reston B., late of Vinita, I. T., to Sprague, 


n. 

LARSON, Anton, Scand. Ch., Clintonville, Wis., to 
Maine, same State. Declines. 

MUTTART, Wm. L., not Chas. H. Leverton, to remain 
another year at New Vineyard, Me. 

NOYES, Henry H., Island Falls, Me., to New Gloucester. 
Accepts, to begin Sept 1. 

5, Sam'l J., Robbinsdale, Minneapolis, to 38th 

St. Ch., same city. Accepts. 

SUCKOW, Wm. J., Hawarden, Io., to Algona. aoe. 

SUTHERLAND, Jobn M., Havana, Iil., to Second Ch 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

WATSON, Chas. E., Plymouth Ch., Springfield, Ill., to 
Helena, Mont. 


Ordinations and Installations 

ATKINSON, Geo. E., Pacific Sem., o. Tekoa, Wn., 
June 23. Sermon, Rev. H. P. James; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Jona. Edwards, C. W. Bushnell, H. C. 
Mason, T. W. Walters. 

ELLIS, Fred’k W., Chicago Sem., Bryn Mawr Union 
Ch., Chicago, June 24. Sermon, Prof. W. D. Mac- 
kenzie, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. M. Scott, 
D. D., W. B. Chamberlain, D. D. DeLong, M. H. Lyon. 

EVANS, J. Chas., Chicago Sem., 0. Pecatonica, LIL, 
June 23. Sermon, Prof. W. D. Mackenzie, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. J. Baldwin, L. H. Moses, 
A. C. Moses, E. 8. Carr, 8. L. Unger, W. H. Ross and 
John Wilcox. 

JUDD, Hubert O., 0. Coolville, O., June 24. Sermon, 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Nichols; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
John Edwards, V. O. Boyer, Prof, J. H. Chamberlin, 
H. J. Stuart, D. D. 

JUDSON, Geo., i. First Ch., Winsted, Ct., June 28. 
Sermon, Rev. T. M. Miles; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
rh Son btearns, Roberts, Goodenough, Prentiss, Ives, 
Calhoun. 

REED, Geo. H., i. First Ch., Concord, N. H., June 30. 
Sermon, Prof. J. W. Churehill, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Drs. Arthur Little, B. W. Lockhart, H. P. Dewey and 


F. D. Ayer. 

SMITH, Fred B., o. as evangelist, Pilgrim Ch., Chicago, 
June 23. Sermon, Rev. Dr. Jas. Tompkins; other 
yart«, Rev. Messrs. W. E. Danforth and J. D. McCord. 

TOTUSCK, Vincent, Oberlin Sem., 0. Second Ch., 
Oberlin, O., June 25, for work in Pennsylvania. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Dr. H. A. Schauffler; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs Jas. Brand, D.D., and John Prucha, Profs. 
LF. Miskovsky and A. H. Currier, D. D. 


Resignations 

BROWN, J. Newton, Paola, Kan. 
COLE, Arthur C., 8t. Johnsbury Centre, Vt 
DAY, Edward, Lenox, Mass. 
DIXON, Julian H., Viroqua, Wis. 
FULLER, Frank A., Madison, Me. 
GARDNER, Edward V., Syracuse, Neb. 
GUSTIN, Byron F., Guildhall, Vt. 
KNIGHT, Whitman H., Goshen, Kan. 
ROBBINS, Anson H., Iroquois, 8. D. 
SMILEY, Elmer E First Ch., Cheyenne, Wyo., to ac- 

cons pecelSeney of State University, Laramie. 
WATERMAN, Wm. A., Millard Ave. Ch., Chicago. 
WHEELER, Edgar C., Ellensburg, Wn. 


Dismissions 


SCOTT, Willard, South Ch., Chicago, June 20. ® 
WOOD, Benj. C., Lisle, N. Y., June 27. 


Churches Organized 
ADLER, N. D., rec. 29 June, 16 members. Yoked with 
veers and Michigan City under Kev. N. P. McQuarrie. 
DURANT, Ind. Ter., —, 9 members. 
SHA FTSBURG, Mich., 20 June, 32 members. 


Supplies for the Summer 


HOLP, Lincoln A., of Kirkland, Lil, at Tonica, whose 
passor has gone to the war. 
REED, Lucius F., Doane College, at Stockville and 
Earl, Neb. 
Miscellaneous 


ANDERSON, Otto, Sierra Madre, Cal., preaches Sunday 
afternoons at Monrovia. 

DOANE, John, Plymouth Ch., Lincoln, Neb., who was 
elected a delegate to the National Council, has given 
up the trip to the Pacific coast and will spend the 
vacation camping in the Black Hills. 

EWELL, Dean J. L., of Howard University, Washington, 
is out of the hospital, has preached once more at Falls 
Church, Va., where he has supplied for some months, 
and is now at the old homestead, So. Byfield, Mass., 
for the summer. 

JOHNSON, W.N., of Hannah, N. D., is supplying at Mel- 
ville and Rose Hill with the hope of continuance. 

JONES, Howard M., Chicago Sem., is supplying Joy 
Prairie, Il., during the summer, previous study in 
Europe on a fellowship. 

NICHOLS, Dr. John R., of First Ch., Marietta O., takes 
his vacation in attending the meeting of the National 
Council at Portland. Ore. 


SAMUEL, Benj., an Armenian graduate of Robert Coll. } 
and Chicago Sem., is supplying at Verndale, Minn., | 


with a view to permanence. 
SEARLES, Wilbur G., So. Windsor, Ct., will take an 
extended vacation on account of ili health. 
WHITE, Geo. E., Marsovan, Lin pf while visiting his 
arents in Grinnell, Io., — June 26 for Dr. E. M. 


/ittum, who is spending his vacation in New England. 





Adam’s Fall 


This is the way a Presbyterian in the Inte- 
rior explains how Adam, our “federal head ”’ 
fell and was restored, and how far he trans- 
mitted saving grace: 


In this neck of the woods we believe 
and teach that he was a Methodist in the 

arden. He was trying to save himself 

y works, he lived in sinless perfection 
and didn’t believe in “‘the perseverance 
of the saints,”’ and so ‘‘fell from grace.” 
When he learned that in him “dwelt no 
peek thing,”’ he became a Pauline Presby- 

rian, saved through faith. As an elder 
in the church he set an example in train- 
ing up his eldest son that has been fol- 
lowed by too many ever since. Cain 
= gh seem to have attended church 
well. 
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Some Working Men’s View 
of the Church 


I recall an interview with a prominent 
labor agitator from whom a por of 
pee | be sought to learn the feeling of 
working men toward the church. He 
frankly asserted that the church was 
doing nothing for the toilers, by which 
he admitted he meant that it was taking 
no active part with the Knights of Labor 
in their struggle with employers which 
had just then reached an acute point. In 
reply he was asked, ‘“‘Is not the Christian 
Church anxious to minister to the work- 
ing man’s immortal nature? Is it not 
seeking to strengthen him to maintain 
his manhood nobly, in Christ’s way, 
while waiting for the solution of an 
economic problem which the church is 
powerless to hasten or retard, and with 
which it was never commissioned, to 
interfere?” It was a useless question. 
The idea that workers had spiritual 
needs more important than those em- 
bodied in their contest with capita: 
seemed quite beyond his range of thought; 
and he reiterated his statement that 
working men regarded the church as an 
enemy because it refused to specifically 
take their side in the economic fight. 
The incident illustrates one aspect of the 
materialism which confronts us eo 
and is an instance of the church’s only 
authorized message to its unspiritual de- 
mands. But when the Christian minis- 
ter’s natural sympathy with the sufferers 
in the industrial struggle tempts him to 
minimize that divine attitude of the 
church toward the strugglers’ spiritual 
nature, he is guilty of a fatal concession 
to the increasingly materialistic idea of 
life which is the worst enemy of rich and 
poor alike.—Rev. Percy Browne, in The 
Church. 


A Message to the Soldier 


_May I not ask you who listen to me to 
bind yourselves by a vow of loving loy- 
alty to our fathers’ God and that Saviour 
who is our rightful King? I ask it of 
you, young men of the bounding pulse 
and eager eye, who may do.God’s work in 
the defense of home and country. It is 
no hard service. It will make life hap- 
pier, homes holier, country dearer and at 
the last give us an abundant entrance to 
the home of the leal in his heavenly. king- 
dom. O brother, for whom the Bread of 
Life has been so often broken, will you 
not today take upon your lips the words 
of that brave captain of Israel, ‘As for 
me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord” ?—Bishop Whipple. 








The church’s experience is cruciform, like 
her architecture.— W. Robertson Nicoll. 
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It is Worthy 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Truly America’s 
Createst Medicine 
It is not what its proprietors say but 
what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does that makes it 
America’s Greatest Medicine. 
it has actually accomplished the 
most wonderful cures in medical 
history and the fame of Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla has spread from one 
end of the country to the other. 


Its great success is due to the fact that it 
acts directly upon the blood, making it rich 
and pure. In this condition health is natural 
and disease can gain no foothold. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by al? 
druggists. $1; six for $5. Get only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills 


The Congregationalist’s Publications. 





cure nausea, indigestion, 
biliousness, constipation. 





A Prayer in Time of War 


We have reprinted from our issue of 12 May 
the Prayer for Use in Time of War, in two 
sizes. 

Leaflet form, 100 copies, 25 cts., postpaid. 
In large type on card, for use in church or 
private devotions. 

1 cent each; 100 copies, 75 cts., postpaid. 

Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston. 








Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





VACATION EXCHANGE. Would like to a 
change as vacation supply with some pastor desiring to 
come to the seashore for two Sundays. Middle West 
preferred. Address, Box 610, New Bedford, Mass. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College shouli be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal) 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and ab ; provides libraries for outgoin, vessels ; 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 


¢ Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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A Yielding Seat 


_ You have heard of the boy who saved his 
life on numberless occasions by not swallow- 
His cause for congratulation was 


ing pins. 





about on a par with the case of those clever 


persons who save mone 


by not spending it. 


It makes all the difference in the world 


what you spend your money for. 


easily be extravagance. 


For ex- 
ample, it is not saving to neglect to buy a 
warm overcoat in winter; the result may Ri Fee 

In the same way, it is not saving to deny yourself the 


— 


reasonable adjuncts to home comfort when they are worth five times what they 


cost and are within easy reach. 
You will never know what 

enjoyment of grass furniture. 

its yielding ease and restfulness. 


We are offering this week a very large collection of this 
We have a wide assortment of styles, an 


summer prices. 
represented here. 


t is luxury compounded 


ou are missing by shutting 7 out from the 
, an 


far excels rattan in 


rass furniture at mid- 
nearly all pieces are 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


War is the absorbing topic in all circles, 
especially during this dull season. Drum- 
mers are starting out with their fall samples, 
and the first reports from these men will be 
awaited eagerly by their principals. The 
prospects for fall trade are excellent, and 
many believe that the results of the last six 
months of the year will be better than those 
of the first half, although the latter were 
satisfactory. A feature of the general mer- 
cantile situation is the large exports of Amer- 
ican manufactured goods. This is extremely 
gratifying—more so, in fact, than the large 
exports of cereals, for our grain the world 
had to have, but in taking the products of our 
mills and shops a preference is shown which 
is extremely gratifying to our manufacturers. 

The returns of bank clearings, railroad 
earnings and business failures all reveal an 
exceptionally healthy condition of trade. In 
fact the half year closed well and with allur- 
ing prospects for the future. Prices of sta- 
ples remain firm, with an upward tendency 
remarked in some directions. Several mills 
and factories have closed down, but this is 
unusual at this period of the year and is 
largely for repairs to machinery. Prices in 
the iron market have been shaded a trifle; 
leather is firm and hides are selling at com- 
paratively high prices. Shipments of boots 
and shoes have been heavy. Cotton goods 
are improving in demand, but wool is taken 
only as it is needed. 

The tone of speculation has been irregular, 
although what effect the outcome at Santiago 
will have remains to be seen. The great vic- 
tory will, of course, put new life into specula- 
tion, which has been needing some such tonic 
for some time. Railroad earnings will be 
watched with more than usual interest from 
now on, as they will influence to a great ex- 
tent quotations for securities. Current earn- 
ings compare with large returns a year ago. 


The C. E. S. and Secretary 
Hamilton 


The following resolutions were p d, June 27, 
by the Congregational Education Society, at its 
meeting in Pilgrim Hall,. Boston, relative to Dr. 
Hamilton’s past and future relations to the society 
as its secretary: 

Whereas, Rev. John A. Hamilton, D. D., corre- 
sponding secretary of this society, has expressed a 
desire to be relieved from the heavy responsibility 
he has borne as corresponding secretary of this 
society ; 

And whereas, It is the judgment of this body 
that it will be greatly to the interests of the soci- 
ety’s work that his counsel and a tive relations 
with the society be continued so far as his health 
will permit; 

Therefore, resolved, That it is the sense of this 
body that Dr. Hamilton be chosen honorary secre- 
tary of the society for the ensuing year. 

Resoived, That his special duties in this office, 
and the pecuniary remuneration therefor, be re- 
ferred to the directors of the society for definition 
in consultation with Dr. Hamilton, with full power. 

Resolved, That in view of Dr. Hamilton's recent 
illness, and consequent need of a period of rest, it 
is the sense of this body that he should be allowed 
a vacation of at least two months and his present 
salary be continued for that time. 

In taking this action we wish to place on the 
records of the society our warmest appreciation of 
the long and faithful service that Dr. Hamilton has 
rendered in furthering the ends for which this soci- 
ety stands. We desire further to express our ap- 
preciation of the genial and affable bearing which 
he has maintained towards the officers of the soci- 
ety and the representatives of the institutions 
which the society aids; the patience and forbear- 
ance and ability that he has shown in the trying 
exigencies through which the society has passed 
these recent years; the great wisdom and tact that 
he has shown in the difficult task of uniting the 
two societies and the complete success which has 
attended those efforts. 
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soon be restored to perfect health, and that the 
society may have the benefit of his wise counsel, 
his large experience and his active services. 





Resolved, That it is our earnest hope that he may | 
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Important Meetings to Come 
Y. M. 0, a. Encampment, Northfield, Mass., June | 
wens Student Conference, Northfield, Mass., | 
Jur so A. Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
at Word Sunday School Convention, London, July 
a Ghaistauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 
uy 
ere 8. O. E. Convention. Nashville, Tenn., July 
International Ae ae ah ae arene Y. M. C. A,, 
Basle, Switzerland, Jul 
National Couneil, Portiand, ‘Ore., July 7-18 
DG, July 12. Educational Association, ashington, 
Jul 
PA Wow A. Conference, Northfield, Mass., July 
ney England Chautauqua, Lakeview, Mass, July 
Christian Workers General Conference, North- 
field, oe an July 29-Aug. 18. 
American Association for the Aenea ‘of 
Science (50th anniversar ry) 5 Boston, A 7. 


Open and Institutiona — teanne Conven- 
tion, Worcester, Mass., Nov. 2. 
| 
| 
| 
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For Dyspepsia 





Take Hersford’s Acid Phosphate. | : 
Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, late of Jefferson Medical | Ye ars 89- 93 
College, Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘‘A wonderful | 75 FR ANKLIN ST 
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BRADLEY for-less-money” sorts, the ‘‘ White Leads ” 
porn ‘ew Yo | which are something else, that are sold under 
a fictitious and misleading brands. 
sr } caieags. The makers assume no responsibility, and 
COLLIER are usually unknown. Safety lies in making 
etic ‘tis {sure that the brand is right. 
seus 2.131 03308 60 See list of genuine brands. a 





MORLEE —heveland. 
SALEM Salem, Macs. 
CORNELL. Baffalo. 
KENTUGEY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 

FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet siving valu 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 

folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles o 
combinations J shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 
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and like a thousand 
O F FE others, the photo- 
graph outfit you 
YO U planned to take is left 
behind —that is, un- 
less you remember 


GO. a8 Horgan, Robey & Co., 


34 Bromfield St., Boston, 
who carry Poco, Premo, Monroe, 
Kodak and all the popular styles of 
Cameras and accessories—some small 
enough for the pocket or bicycle. 


Establish®e 185». 








BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. a 
Datalogue. The ©. 8, BELL CO., G 
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The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin 8t., Buffaio,N.Y. 
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In and Around Boston 


North Avenue Church and Dr. Long 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the North Avenue 
Congregational Church, Cambridge, July 1: 


Inasmuch as the ecclesiastical council which 
met, June 14, to review the action of this 
church in inviting Rev. William J. Long, 
Ph. D., to become its pastor—action which 
was taken by the unanimous vote of this 
church and society—refused to proceed with 
the ordination and installation of Dr. Long, 
on the ground that his statement of belief, as 
made to the council, was not in harmony with 
the doctrines commonly held by Congrega- 
tional churches; and 

Inasmuch as Dr. Long, in view of this ac- 
tion of the council, in a letter dated June 20, 
has withdrawn his acceptance of the call ex- 
tended to him by this church; 

Therefore, the North Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, impelled by its loyalty to the 
principles and polity of the Congregational 
churches with which it is in fellowship, hereby 
accepts, though with profound regret, the 
findings of the council, and accepts, also, Dr. 
Long’s letter of withdrawal. 

But in so doing it places on record its high 
estimate of the character and ability of Dr. 
Long, its recognition of his exceptional power 
as a preacher, its belief in his absolute candor, 
sincere consecration and fine spirituality, its 
affectionate appreciation of the quality and 
purpose of the work which he had begun to 
do with and for this church, and its earnest 
prayer that he may be guided by the prov- 
idence of God into some field of labor where 
he may be able to win souls for Christ and 
his church, and that the blessing of God may 
rest upon him. 


An Urgent Appeal 

Among the many calls for help resulting 
from the war a recent one is for the new hos- 
pital ship, Bay State, now fitting out in Bos- 
tun Harbor. This preparation necessitates 
the solicitation of clothing and other articles 
for hospital use, besides provisions and deli- 
eacies. A list of such goods has been pub- 
lished in the dailies by Dr. Siegfried, under 
whose direction the preparation is going on. 
"Those who can more conveniently subscribe 
money should do so, for although a good deal 
is now in hand very much more is needed. 
The Massachusetts Volunteer Aid Associa- 
tion gladly receives small and large sums 


through Henry L. Higginson, treasurer, 50 | 


State Street. Already churches have taken 
up special contributions for this object, and 
others are planning to do so. At patriotic 
services last Sunday the First and Central 
churches, Chelsea, responded to the appeal. 


A Minister Going to Cuba 

Apart from the immediate interest in the 
war now being waged in Cuba, there are 
needs of the hour in that country which 
American citizens need better to understand. 
Rev. Peter McQueen of Somerville proposes 
to visit Cuba and study its conditions. He is 
already on his way, and if he succeeds the 
results of his investigations will appear in 
letters to The Congregationalist. Mr. Me- 
Queen’s articles in the Cosmopolitan and 
other periodicals have shown him to be a 
skillful newspaper correspondent. 





The protest of a minority has, indeed, 
been the salvation of the church time and 
again. But it has been a minority who took 
not that office unto themselves, but accepted 
it as a burden with fear and trembling, with 
reluctance and anguish, with the most solemn 
sense of imperious responsibility, coerced by 
Christ and set for the defense of some prin- 
ciple commensurate with his majesty and no 
less trivial than his cause. It is folly and 
worse to say that our Congregational splits or 
factions have that sanction or dignity in the 
great majority of cases. One hears in our 
gatherings vindications of the rights of the 
minority which are only pagan and natural, 
not Christian or spiritual at all.—Rev. P. T. 
Forsyth, D. D. 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BESSEY—POOL—In_St. Louis, Mo., June 28, by Rev. 
Dr. W. M. Jones, Rev. Will N. poser. pastor of Im- 
manuel Church, and Elizabeth M. Pool. 

DAVIDSON—LEAVITT—In Melrose Highlands, June 
30, by the father of the bride, Rev. Burke F. vitt, 
assisted by his brother, Rev. H. H. Leavitt, Rev. L. P: 
Davi pastor elect of the Presbyterian Church, 
Tulsa, Indian Territory, and Marion Fay Leavitt. 

ROBERTS—EDWARDS-—In Spokane, Wn., June 21, by 
Rev. T. W. Walters, David Roberts of Hillyard and 
Rachel Anna Edwards, second daughter of Rev. Jona- 
than Edwards of Spokane. 

SOLANDT—STACY—In Springfield, June 29, by Rev. 
John Whitehill of North Attleboro, uncle of the bride, 
assisted by Rev. Andrew P. Solandt of Odell, Il. 
brother of the bridegroom, Rev. James A. Solandt of 

West Stafford, Ct., and Clara B. Stacy of Springfield. 


Deaths 
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DILLEY—In Partridge, Kan., June 5, Rev. Samuel 
Dilley, aged 80 yrs. For fifty-nine years he had been 
engaged in active ministerial work, twenty-five years 
having been spent as a home missionary in Kansas. 

HOBBS—In Germantown, Pa., June 16, George Hobbs, 
aged 72 yrs. 

MARPLES-In Brooklyn, N. Y., June 23, Samuel 8. 

les, a prominent member of the South Church. 





63 yrs. He was several times president of the 
New York Conqregesonal Club, and was closely 
identified with the Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference 
and with several benevolent and philanthropic so- 
cieties. 
MORRISON—In Wakefield, June 28, Sarah E., wife of 
Dea. G. R. Morrison, aged, 78 yrs., 10 mos. 


MRS. E. M. KITTREDGE 


Mrs. Emma MeNair, wife of Rev. Dr. Josiah E. Kit- 
tredge, died in Geneseo, N. Y., June 21. Born near Mt. 
Morris, in Livingston County, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1840, she 
received high advantages of education and culture in 
her youth; married June 28, 1871, she resided two 

ears in Glastonbury, Ct., where her husband minis- 

red to the Congregational church; went with him 
when ill health caused his going to Europe, and aided 
his labors for one year as pastor of the American Chapel 
in Berlin and two years of the American Church in 
Florence; then, returning to America, she has since 
,inG » met d ds of a very large parish, 
increased by the presence there of the largest normal 
school in the State of New York, and in relations of 
social and church life discharged responsibilities with 
greatest success. Ever exhibiting graces of a sweet, 
natural loveliness, she added to these a true. unpreten- 
tious spirituality which commanded confidence, and an 
activity in benevolence, wisdom and tact in dealing 
with difficulties and magnetism in winning hearts 
which gave effect to untiring diligence and fidelity in 
her Master’s service. As a wife and mother she ex- 
celled in making a happy home, and, by supplementin 
her husband’s usefulness in his pastorate, not only dic 
“her children rise up to call her blessed and her hus- 
band praise her,” but a whole community and friends 
far and wide extolled her and deeply mourn their loss 
by her removal to the heavenly rest. 

Mrs. Ki ige leaves three sons and a daughter. 
Three brothers survive her and two sisters—Mrs. Dr. 
George W. Wood, formerly missionary in Constantino- 
ple, and Mrs. George H. Starr, whose husband is a law- 
yer in New York residing in Westfield, N.J. One sister, 
wife of Dr. James Marshall, president of Coe College, 
Iowa, deceased six years ago. 
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ERSEY (REAM 
TOILET SOAP 


'S MOST CAREFULLY 


MEDICATE Just Like Cream 


in its .... 
Refreshing, Clarifying, Beautifying 
EFFECT UPON THE SKIN. 
Sample Cake mailed to address upon receipt of 2c, 
Fuill- Cake, 1Sc. 
& Avoness Derr. G, THe J. B. WitLiams Co., . 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. , 




















TERRIBLE 
BREAKING OUT 


CURED BY CUTICURA 


I was afflicted with a terrible breaking out. 
I was treated by the very best physicians, who 
pronounced it blood poison, but it got worse. 
I was suffering untold agony, and finally had 
to give up work, CuTicuRA REMEDIEs were 
suggested, which I immediately procured. 
From the first, I experienced a soothing relief, 
notwithstanding my intense pain. Iimproved 
right along till at last J was entirely cured, and 
not a sign on my body anywhere indicating that 
anything had ever been the matter with me. 
M. B. BASTIEN, 156 W.Hunterst.,Atlanta,Ga. 


Sprepy Cure TREATMENT FOR Every BLOOD AND SEIN 
Tlumor, witn Loss or Harr.— Warm baths with Cuti- 
CURA Boas, ratte anointings with Curicura, purest of 
emollient skin cures, and mild doses of Curicura Kgso- 
VENT, greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


Sold throughoutthe world. Porrer Drvc anpCuem. 
Corr.. ate ag oo How to Cure Blood Humors, free. 





Kidneys) of Gouty and Rheumatic 
other conditions ; 
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Aug. 22, ’96, says: 


minuria and Bright’s Disease, 
whether acute or chronic, as 
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George Halsted Boyland, A.M., M.D., of Paris, Doctor of Medi- 
cine of the Faculty of Paris, inthe New York Medical Journal, 


‘There is no remedy so absolutely specific in all forms of Albu- 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 2, accompanied by a milk diet.” 
For sale by Druggists and Grocers. Book of testimonials sent free on application. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 
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Bright’s Disease 
BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


A Veritable Antidote. 


Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, Professor if Medical Jurisprudence, 
Bishop's University, Montreal, Canada : 

‘‘In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis (Bright’s Disease of the 

origin, as well as in Albuminuria of 


to act as a veri- 
LITHIA WATER table ‘antidote, 


and I know of no other natural agent possessing this important 
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he Army Christian Commis- 
sion 

A STATEMENT BY THE Y. M. C, A. 

COMMITTEE 

‘he work being carried on by the Army 
nristian Commission of the Young Men’s 
hristian Associations of our country deserves 
e thoughtful interest and support of all 
hristian people. 
housands of young. men from Massachu- 
tts and Rhode Island are now at the front 
in the State camps. They are away from 
ome and church influences and in the midst 
the worst temptations. 

The question becomes pertinent whether the 
hristian Church and public have any duties 

a moral and spiritual character toward this 

iy of men. Can we afford to be indifferent 
> the moral needs of those who are offering 
heir lives for our country’s honor and the 
iberation of au oppressed people? Is it not 
lain from a Christian standpoint that a moral 
nd religious atmosphere should be created in 
bamp and barracks? 

During the present war the State executive 
ommittee of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
with the co-operation of the international com- 
ittee of chaplains, colonels, captains, minis- 
ers, laymen and young men in the army, are 
naintaining at the military camps and with 
he regiments at the front tents equipped 
with reading tables, correspondence facilities, 
games and amusements, organ, singing-books 
and other privileges. These are places for 
social resort. Religious meetings are held, 
Christian men organized and regular asso- 
ciation work done in co-operation with army 
chaplains and nurses. The success exceeds all 
expectations. 

Tents and equipments, with strong men in 
charge, are being established with the First 
Rhode Island, the Fifth, Sixth and Eighth 
Massachusetts, and as soon as the Second Mass- 
achusetts is located in Cuba secretaries will 
join that regiment, if permitted. 

Atent with facilities for correspondence and 
reading is in operation at the United States 
Mortar Battery, Winthrop, Mass., and under 
the personal supervision of the Winthrop cler- 
gymen and the representative of the State 
committee. 

The New Bedford Association is supplying 
reading for the battery at Clark’s Point and is 
planning to establish a tent. 

At the Rhode Island Camp the association 
headquarters, which will accommodate over 
300 at a time, are crowded. Over 200 letters 
are written daily. Two hundred attended the 
first gospel service. The men fully appreciate 
the conveniences offered them and hunger for 
Christian friendship. Secretaries in charge 
say that this is the greatest opportunity for 
Christian work among men ever presented. 

Have not we, as Christian people, a great 
responsibility placed upon us to minister to 
the spiritual and moral as well as to the bodily 
needs of these thousands of the young men of 
our country. 

The army committee, therefore, ask for the 
support of the pastors and laymen in the fur- 
therance of this great work. 

The committee have received $2,500 up to 
date. Three or four times this amount will be 
needed to do the best work among our men. 
May it not be had at once? 

Remittances may be sent to F. O. Winslow, 
treasurer, or to R. M. Armstrong, State secre- 
tary, Boston, Mass. 

























When I was twenty-four years of age, with 
£2 108 a week, and in a lodging over a dra- 
per’s shop, there came in one day a man and 
said, ‘I want you to take this as a little pres- 
ent from me.” Yes, I opened it. It was six 
Volumes of a commentary. And I keep those 
six volumes today near my study cbair; and I 
often read the little legend on the fiyleaf, and 
look at the “1854.” That was doing to mea 
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great good for almost a lifetime. It was a 
commentary of Dr. Adam Clarke. I am not 
afraid or ashamed to mention it in any Chris- 
tian assembly; and I consult it today with ad- 
vantage. What agift! A life-long blessing. 
Why don’t you do that to your poor pastors 
or evangelists or missionaries? Why don’t 
you ?—Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. 








FooLisH Economy.—One of the best arguments 
against that foolish economy which saves one ‘dol- 
lar at the cost of two dollars’ worth of discomfort is 
advanced in another column of this paper in the ad- 
vertisement of the Paine Furniture Co. They make 
a very clear case in their plea for a little more in- 
dulgence during the heated term in the luxury of 
midsummer furniture, and we can support their 
testimony by our own experience with the particu- 
lar grass furniture which they offer at such inex- 
pensive prices. It is luxury itself at the smallest 
cost at which such luxury is obtainable. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER.—Attention has been 
directed in recent years to the frequency with which 
Bright’s disease lays deadly hold of men and women. 
The stealthy approach of the disease, its insidious 
working and the fatal termination that is always 
expected in advanced cases all add to the terror 
with which Bright’s disease is popularly regarded. 
Careful observations have been made by the most 
distinguished physicians at home and abroad of the 
action of Buffalo Lithia Waters in treating Bright’s 
disease, with results that show the remarkable 
restorative powers of the waters. Nature has pro 
vided in these waters the chemical elements, natu- 
rally combined so as to cleanse the system of the 
poisons produced by organic disease and to arrest 
the degeneration of the tissues of the kidneys in 
Bright’s disease which would otherwise inevitably 
result in death. The testimony of eminent physi- 
cians on this point contain such hearty indorse- 
ments as an “absolute specific,” a “veritable anti- 
dote,” “eminently satisfactory” and “decided 
beneficial results.¥ Study of the carefully written 
and carefully illustrated book published by the pro- 
prietor of the springs, Thomas F. Goode, will prove 
of great benefit to any one who is suffering from 
any of the many diseases for which Buffalo Lithia 
Water is a cure. The book is sent free to any | 
one addressing Thomas F. Goode, Buffalo Lithia | 
Springs, Va. 
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THEGENUINE SHOES 
HAVE THIS COIN 
AND TAG ATTACHED. 
WHITE BROS. & CO. BOSTON. 
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Simplicity 


1898 Waverleys are marvels of me- 
Ala chanical construction and skill, yet 
+- so simple any child can understand 
i and care for them. 


k Waverley 
Bicycle $5Q 


TIN: Reels of concentrating 
p k all effort in one model. 
The Waverley Catalogue is free. 
aa Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. + 
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BsTON BLEND 


is a combination of the finest Coffees grown on the 
American Continent It ma seem odd (and it is) to see 
coffee advertised as ‘‘American.” In these times most 
ser think they are drinking Java or Mocha, but the 

ct remains that the great bulk of the coffee used 
throughout the world is raised on the American Conti- 





We sell 


Sac OMBINATION oF 





If your grocer does not sell it, we will pre 
New Englan 





nent. BOSTON BLEND, then, appeals: 
ist.—To Lovers of Fine Coffee. 
2d.—To Lovers of Money. 


3d.—To Lovers of Truth. 


Because the can tains j hat the label calls for. 

HIGH Ciynys e can contains just what the la € 
CENTRAL B SOUT AE MnO oy Briefly: BOSTON BLEND is Good, Low-Priced and 

H AMERICAN Honest. 
COFFEE 

BLENDED TO PRonycE 7 S | We roast the coffee in our own building, granulate it and 
POSSIBLE ORINK AT ~ REASOMABEE Eee 2 ate it in two-pound cans while hot. Granulation differs 
= * from grinding; ground coffee is uneven—some coarse and 


some fine—and sometimes you have muddy coffee, due to 
the uneven grinding. 


y express on oe cans (4 lbs.) to any address in 
on receipt of $1.00. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 


it at 25 cents per Ib. (50 cents for 2-lb. can). 











Needless 
Headaches. 


Foul stomach and fermenting 
food cause most headaches. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apericat 


Cleanses, sweetens and strenethens 
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ee One Complete 
§ Writing-machine 
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PRUDENTIAL * a 
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Poa | emington 
Lia | Standard Typewriter 
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INSURANCE Co. OF AMERICA 


Offers THE BEST OF ALL 


- that is goodin — a It does not rely on one or two special features 


Re ; 7 er oe good enough to talk about, but upon all round 
pile andes Saat EXCELLENCE and DURABILITY ‘which 
a hei ern eee of ade fee : produce the Best Work all the time anid lots of it. 
@ HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, > ake NEW MODELS Nos. 6, 7, and 8 ( Wide Carriage ). 
paeicrroneorn: «oh ati 

PTE iiiiiiiiiii | Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
: 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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